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THE REVIEW. 


JULY, 1883. 


Art. L—SOME MINOR BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


THE prominence of certain great names in the Bible almost 
overshadows the character of other persons whose history 
may be studied with profit. Of these less famous names, 
some may be considered in the light of warnings while others 
may afford most suggestive reflections for lines of work and 
for inspiration to noble devotion to the right. It is wonder- 
ful what value there is in the regular daily reading of the 
Bible in consecutive order to bring out before the mental 
eye the features of these long departed characters of the 
past. We hear little of them from the pulpit and rarely see 
their names, much more rarely their work, presented in the 
current literature of the times. The influence of the grand, 
commanding figures of Bible annals is recognized by tongue 
and pen with ever-recurring repetition. Job, the man of 
affliction and of patience; Abraham, the exemplification of 
faith and obedience; Joseph, the embodiment of conscience 
and integrity ; Moses, the mighty law-giver and deliverer of 
the chosen race; Samuel, the incorruptible judge and prophet 
of the tribes; Saul, the tall first king of consolidated Israel ; 
David, the glory and idol of his people; Solomon, the wisest, 
richest, and most brilliant of monarchs; and Daniel, the 
child of captivity, the first statesman of the mightiest earthly 
empire, and the invincible, unswerving servant of the only 
living God, present so magnificent a constellation of Hebrew 
greatness that their very splendor puts out the light of less 
glorious stars of Old Testament times. Along with these 


resplendent personages, we reckon the marvelous man of the 
brook of Cherith and of Carmel, the hairy Elijah of the 
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whirlwind and the chariot of fire, and we tell of the soul that 
had God for company “ three hundred years” and then passed 
untouched of death to the abodes of the blessed. Occasionally 
we admire the sweetness of Josiah, the piety of Hezekiah 
and the patriotism and devotion of Nehemiah. Less often we 
dwell upon the virtues of the proud, heroic “ Mordecai the 
Jew,” and the charms of Esther, the beautifal queen, or the 
sterner qualities of Deborah, the fearless leader of tribal war- 
fare in ancient Israel. Joshua merits and receives praise for 
the achievements of the times of Canaan’s conquest and set- 
tlement, as we incidentally find use for his name and work. 
So might be mentioned quite a considerable list of charac- 
ters, of whom much may be learned by earnest attention, 
for admonition, instruction, consolation, and encouragement. 

I propose here a brief study of a period of eighty-six years 
in the history of Israel, properly beginning with the death 
of Solomon and ending with that of Jehoshaphat, the fourth 
king of Judah. But this survey cannot be had with clear 
understanding of the facts and a true estimate of character, 
without a definite apprehension of the condition of affairs 
during the last twenty years of the reign of Solomon; be- 
cause those twenty years, the latter half of his forty years’ 
rule, were the eventful sources of a stream of mighty influ- 
ences felt in all subsequent Israelitish life. The pen may not 
be disposed to linger on the features of some of the royal 
persons touched, because the picture which the mind draws is 
not pleasing. It is particularly desirable to dwell on the 
work of two men who shall be held up to view, the last two 
in this survey of characters, Asa and Jehoshaphat, and most 
particularly the very last one. But the reader must allow the 
pen some liberty in its touches. 

Solomon was anointed king of Israel in 1015 before Christ 
uncer the eye of David. The writer of the first book of 
the Kings gives ten glowing chapters, according to our divis- 
ion of the old text of Scripture, to the story of the marvel- 
ous man of wisdom and his royal state and enterprises down 
to the year 992 before Christ, while he only allows one chap- 
ter to the remaining seventeen years of that great king. The 
book of Second Chronicles devotes nine chapters to the entire 
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account, and throws little light on the latter part of the forty 
years. The reason why the former difference exists would seem 
to be found in the fact that during the first half of his reign, 
Solomon was filled with religious and patriotic ardor, and 
was engaged in building the glorious temple of God, his own 
splendid palaces, the palace of the daughter of Pharaoh 
whom he had wed, in making improvements in the walls of 
Jerusalem, providing aqueducts avd pools and fountains, 
and other things beautiful and useful in the kingdom of Is- 
rael. His vast wisdom drew the attention of all nations upon 
him, and his elegant tastes and incalculable wealth adorned 
his capital city and many other spots with every conceivable 
kind of charming places of resort. To him came embassies 
of royal maguificence to hear his wonderful words and to do 
honor to so grand a mind and ruler. The glory of unbounded 
fame encircled the brow of this unrivalled monarch, the 
honors of whose throne were to him as the familiar things 
of ordinary mortals are to them in the needs and privations 
of every-day life. He lived in a realm of paradisiacal de- 
lights and of gorgeous attractions, by which he captured the 
admiration and even the adoration of the thronging multi- 
tudes of populous Israel and of all surrounding nations and 
tribes. Human nature is incapable of maintaining the robust 
exercise of manly virtues, certainly of the Christian graces, 
under the circumstances of Solomon, without the constant 
influx of that divine life into the soul, which alone subdues 
the corruption of man and refines his fallen nature. Solomon 
had the personal manifestation of Jehovah to him twice in 
his life, the first time at the beginning of his reign and the 
second time when he had completed all the splendid struct- 
ures and costly improvements which he devised or which had 
been revealed to him; that is, the first theophany was about 
1014 and the second about 992. Promises were made to him 
of a most gracious kind, and he was commanded to walk in 
the fear of the Lord. But to my mind there was a poison in 
the religious life of Solomon at the very time when the Lord 
first appeared to him. The record of this evil is found in 
1 Kings 1. 2, 3: “ Only the people sacrificed in high places, 
because there was no house built unto the name of the Lord, 
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until those days. And Solomon loved the Lord, walking in 
the statutes of David his father: only he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in high places.”” At the tabernacle only were 
sacrifices allowed and the consecrated priests of God alone 
were commanded to perform the service. The idea of multi- 
tudinous offerings in royal splendor at many altars was a 
virus in the moral constitution of Solomon. 

When the twenty-three years from Solomon’s anointing 
to the second theophany had ended, the course of the mighty 
king’s life took a decidedly downward direction. Luxurious 
habits were already working legitimate results. Lustful 
indulgence became the bane of his purity. Political and 
commercial alliances with heathen peoples no doubt brought 
the temptation to entangling matrimonial connections, and 
the religions of his wives were introduced into the worship 
ot the king and of the children of Israel. Ashtoreth, Che- 
mosh, and Moloch were named in the same services with 
Jehovah, and the glory of the incorruptible God was given 
to an idol. “Seven hundred wives, princesses, and three 
hundred concubines” were chosen out of all nations around, 
and Solomon’s heart was led astray in the curse of polygamy, 
ruinous lusts, and fatal religious errors. The wise man of 
the ages was seen exhibiting the utmost folly as to worship. 
The promise of political security in his family as the dom- 


inant power in Israel was based upon religious fidelity. Sol- 
omon knew better than any other that the living God would 
not tolerate in him or the chosen race the practices of idol 
worship, for besides the universal law, so well known by 
every child of Israel, contained in the first and second com- 


mandments, God had repeatedly warned the people against 
the evils of idolatry, and had covenanted both with David 
and Solomon to give to them a permanent succession of roy- 
alty from generation to generation on condition of obedience 
and love to Jehovah alone. How utterly confounding to 
enlightened reason and conscience is the course pursued by 
the king of Israel! in entire disregard of the covenant obliga- 
tions of the past and of the hopes of enlargement and glory 
to the people in all the future of the kingdom! 

A high authority in commenting upon the conduct of Sol- 
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omon says, “ Great wisdom and a refined knowledge of God 
are not a defense against the folly of idolatry, since this has 
its roots in the heart, and springs from sensual desires and 
the lusts of the flesh. The cause assigned in the ‘biblical 
account for Solomon’s falling away from the Lord is that he 
loved many strange, that is, toreign or heathen wives, who 
turned his heart from Jehovah to their own gods in his old 
age. Consequently the falling away did not take place sud- 
denly, but gradually, as Solomon got old, and was not a com- 
plete renunciation of the worship of Jehovah, to whom he 
offered solemn sacrifices three times a year, and that certainly 
to the day of his death (ch. rx. 25), but consisted simply in 
the fuct that his heart was no longer thoroughly devoted to 
the Lord (ch. xr. 4), and that he inclined towards the idols 
of his foreign wives and built them altars (verses 5-8); that 
is,‘it consisted merely in a syncretic mixture of Jehovah- 
worship and idolatry, by which the worship which should be 
paid solely and exclusively to the true God was not only 
injured, but was even turned into idolatry itself, Jehovah 
the only true God being placed on a level with the worthless 


gods of the heathen.” Again, speaking of the vast wealth 


which resulted from Solomon’s treaties and commerce with 
many nations, the writer (Keil, on 1 Kings in loco) says, ‘* As 
this accumulation of riches helped to nourish his inclination 
to a love of show, and created a kind of luxury which was 
hardly reconcilable with the simplicity of manners and the 
piety of a servant of God, so the foreign trade led to a toler 
ation of heathen customs and religious views which would 
not fail to detract from the reverence paid to Jehovah, how- 
ever little the trade with foreigners in itself might be at 
variance with the nature of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God. . . . . Solomon forgot the commandments of the Lord 
and suffered himself to be besotted by the lusts of the flesh, 
not only so as to love many foreign wives, but also so as to 
take to himself wives from the nations with which Israel] was 
uot to enter into any close relationship whatever.” 

Thus it is evident that Solomon drew upon himself and 
his whole people the displeasure of Heaven, and most cer- 
tainly scattered abroad in the commonwealth the seeds of 
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disorder, dissolution, and disaster. As he grew older, he 
must have become more and more involved in the fatal 
meshes of corrupting practices to such an extent as to require 
unfeeling exactions and burdensome labors of the people. 
Internal foes and external enemies were created by his con- 
duct, and whereas he had made the nation rich beyond all 
precedent, he spent vast sums of money in building cities 
and walls and pleasure-resorts, indulging his tastes, his fan- 
cies, his desire for military glory, and his most astounding 
sensuousness and sensuality. Discontent must have grown 
rapidly among the lower ranks of society during the last few 
years of his life. God commissioned the prophet Abijah to 
predict the division and final overthrow of the kingdom, and 
to promise the larger part of the monarchy to Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat. The latter soon began secretly to raise a party 
in his own interest, and was unwise enough to let the mafter 
get to the king’s ears. Solomon tried to seize Jeroboam to 
put him to death, but the young aspirant for royal honors 
fled to Egypt and remained there until the old king died. 
Beyond the boundaries of Israel, Hadad of Edom and 
Reson of Damascus were the bitter enemies of Solomon, and 
they sought opportunity to do him harm. Thus internal and 
external foes were conspiring to break down the mighty 


power which Solomon had built up in Israel, the cause ot it 
all being the faithless surrender of the king to the lusts of 
the flesh and to the vanities of idolatrous worship. It seems 
most singular that this man of marvelous polygamy should 


have been the father of but one son, so far as the history 
reveals. With a thousand wives in the palaces and the 
harem, Rehoboam was the only heir to all the wealth, splen- 
dor, wisdom, and power of Solomon. And now one especial 
but brief suggestion of this paper concerns 


REHOBOAM’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Evidently born just the year before his father’s accession 
to the throne, he was brought up amidst the transcendant 
glories of the happy and indescribable days of Solomon’s 
early manhood and meridian powers. He came to full age 
when the kingdom was at the height of its prosperity and 
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enjoying universal peace within and without. All that the 
best instruction could do for the human mind at that period 
of the world, must have been afforded to develop his facul- 
ties and qualify him in knowledge and manners for the 
throne of his father. Mosaic law, political experience, com- 
mercial wisdom, and unbounded resources laid their treasures 
at his feet and bade him command them to his service for 
perfect preparation to enter upon the responsibilities of the 
unrivalled kingship of Israel. Did he use them? If judi- 
cious, thoughtful, and self-poised, he must have seen the 
growing evils of the latter half of Solomon’s reign and 
deeply deplored them. What a grand opportunity arose 
when the enfeebled monarch lay down upon his bed and 
died, for the vigorous man of forty-one years of age to ascend 
deliberately and majestically the glittering steps between the 
royal lions to the splendid throne of ivory, and seat himself 
with the firmness of truth, justice, mercy, and fidelity to 
God, and sway an honored scepter of righteousness over the 
commonwealth of Israel! Had man ever a finer combination 
of circumstances to arouse the highest virtues of character 


in the holy work of reform, for the redemption of a mighty 


people from slavery to luxury, falsehood, and superstition ? 


The undivided family of Jacob offered him the obedience of 
their lives and of all the future, if he would relieve distresses 
among the people, reform abuses in the government, and 
reign for the good of the nation. Some one has startlingly said 
of Rehoboam that an Eastern zenana was an unfortunate place 
for the development of the character necessary to meet the 
grave demands of the hour of his coronation. The thought 
was new and suggestive. I had never associated him with 
the effeminacy and folly of harem life. I can scarcely admit 
the justice of the allusion in this connection. Nevertheless, 
Rehoboam, who might have been celebrated in all history as 
Rehoboam the great, the wise, the good, had he but appre- 
ciated the crucial test of his existence when Israel demanded 
and urged reform under his scepter, showed himself incapa- 
ble of realizing the greatness of the hour and gained for 
himself an immortality of littleness. 

A reader of history readily remembers frequent instances 
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ot incompetency and folly on the part of leaders of causes 
having springs of power, at the most momentous crises of 
nations, of which Rehoboam’s case is a noted example. By 
way of contrast of results and for the instruction of histor- 
ical philosophy, I am tempted to mention one which occurred 
in the life of King Charles I. of England, as recorded by 
Macaulay. That monarch was in some respects a brilliant 
man, and there was a cavalier dash about his character 
which had a wonderful charm for the higher ranks of the 
English people. His influence was consequently personally 
great and great in the throne as king of England. His 
encroachments upon the rights of the people and his faith- 
lessness of character created alarm, distrust, and antagonism, 
and led to the famous parliamentary war with the crown. 
During the first year of the conflict the advantage lay de- 
cidedly with Charles and his armies. All Northern and 
Western England was in possession of the royal forces, and 
the Parliament was thoroughly alarmed and aroused to de- 
fense. Even London was being fortified from fear of a sud- 
den and powerful movement on the part of the king, but at 
this critical juncture when most decisive measures were 
needed, and when if employed with masterly skill they 
would have swept the cause of Parliament and the people 
into the sea and left Charles the undisturbed possession of 
the throne, that foolish monarch sat down with his army in 
the siege of Gloucester, and allowed the train bands of Lon- 
don to drill at will and the mustering forces of liberty to 
rally at the bugle-call of danger to battle and to victory. 
The magnificent opportunity never returned to Charles, but 
the hypocritical though gallant prince fell before the rising 
power of Cromwell and the Puritans, and eventually lost his 
cause and his head on the block in front of his own banquet- 
ing-hall. 

The immediate exigency in the cases of these monarchs, 
Rehoboam and Charles I., was similar yet different ; similar 
in that in both instances true wisdom was needed to meet the 
trying ordeal, bnt different in that Rehoboam’s test was the 
direct requirement of a high moral quality combined with 


sagacity in seeing the real condition of Israel’s affairs, and 
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Charles’ situation imperatively demanded the capacity, vigor, 
and temper of a great leader to bear him on to sweeping tri- 
umph. Certain it is that they both miserably failed to real- 
ize the issues of the hour and the pregnant nature of their 
actions. The reader has doubtless little time to spend in 
looking at the moral lesson taught by these historic charac- 
ters to individual lives, which so plainly offers a warning 
against selfishness and folly as preferred to that self-denial 
and sacrifice that are incorporated in words and acts best 
fitted to meet-the requirements of a grave and far-reaching 
responsibility. 

Rehoboam had a secondary opportunity granted him after 
his folly had cost him the ten tribes of Israel, and left him 
only the dismembered fragment of Judah and Benjamin’s 
territory, with probably Simeon’s thrown in because of its 
peculiar position. That came of a direct command of God 
through Shemaiah the prophet, which forbade him going 
against Jeroboam the king of Israel in battle to recover his 
lost possessions. He then turned his attention to the internal 
affairs and the safety of his little kingdom, and being great} 
encouraged and aided by the fact that all the priests and 
Levites of the ten tribes at once abandoned the cause of Jero- 
boam, or rather were expelled from the sacred office in lis 
kingdom when he set up idol worship at Bethel and Dan, and 
came to Judah to remain; and, further, being influenced by 
the adherence of many pious Israelites from the Northern 
tribes who forsook the idolatrous Jeroboam, Rehoboam be- 


came relatively strong and his government attained marked 


tranquility and prosperity for three years. During those three 
years the people led by the king emulated the example of Da- 
vid and seemed to be earnestly seeking Jehovah’s favor. This 
rise of the spiritual tide in the life of Judah offered a grand 
flood to lift Rehoboam on to fortune, had he been a man of 
thorough convictions and substantial moral character; but 
the auspicious season proved only a seductive temptation to 
indulgences similar to those which had degraded his father, 
and at the end of three years he had so developed his polyg- 
amous tendencies and habits as to have eighteen wives 
and sixty concubines and many sons and daughters. This 
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course of evil may have been proceeding for years before his 
ascent of the throne, but it was more fearfully expanded in 
fact under his kingly prerogatives, and the sacred historian 
makes this sad and suggestive record: “ And it came to pass, 
when Rehoboam had established the kingdom, and strength- 
ened himself, he forsook the law of the Lord, and all Israel 
with him.” 

The gracious occasion to reform “all Israel,” instead of 
leading them fatally astray, was utterly lost. The tempo- 
rary repentance which came of the castigation administered 
by Shishak, king of Egypt, soon passed away and Rehoboam 
fell into idolatrous practices of fearful character, while his 
people plunged into excesses of the most abandoned nature. 
The worship of the Lord was continued as in Solomon’s 
time, but in connection with the abominations of heathen 
idolatry. The key to this state of things is found in the 
statement that Rehoboam “ did evil, because he had not pre- 
pared his heart to seek the Lord,” and it is one of the most 
beautiful lessons of this period that God bore with patience 
the irregularities of his chosen people. Alluding to Shi- 
shak’s incursion into Judah and capture of Jerusalem, the 
Lord said, “I will grant them some deliverance, and my 


wrath shall not be poured out upon Jerusalem by the hand 
of Shishak. Nevertheless they shall be his servants that 
they may know my service, and the service of the kingdoms 


of the countries.””’ This graciousness was displayed because 
Rehoboam humbled himself before God when the king of 
Egypt was allowed to overrun Judah. God’s lengthened trial 
of Rehoboam’s character was honoring to the divine govern- 
ment but was not duly appreciated by the unsteady and 
ungodly king; for the whole nation from its head down 
went from bad to worse during the last dozen or more years 
of Rehoboam’s life. The record (in 1 Kings xiv. 21-24) is 
sickening and little appears to present lighter shades to the 
dark and revolting picture. Jeroboam was reigning in 
Northern Israel while Rehoboam ruled the Southern part, 
and his character was such as to fix upon him forever the 
soubriquet “ Who did sin and who made Israel to sin.” He 
thoroughly perverted the views of the people and added to 
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the corruptions which Solomon had originated, by instituting 
an Egyptian form of worship and rejecting the system given 
from God through Moses. It is not to be wondered at that 
his influence was a curse and his memory a scandal to Israel. 
His whole family was finally destroyed and the moral condi- 
tion of his kingdom grew worse and worse until its over- 
throw in 721 before Christ. 


ABIJAH. 


On the death of Rehoboam, his son Abijam or Abijah suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Judah and reigned three years, but 
his career is marked by only one great fact to be noticed. 
The state of perpetual hostility which existed in feeling be- 
tween Rehoboam and Jeroboam during the entire reign of 
the former, never, it seems, broke out into actual war, al- 
though the history declares that there was war between them 
continually. This was doubtless owing to the interdict 
which had been laid upon Rehoboam through Shemaiah the 


prophet, but the pent-up enmity had risen until it burst all 
barriers under Abijah’s leadership, and one of the most re- 
markable battles on record was fought in Mount Ephraim 
some fifteen or more miles North of Jerusalem. Abijah 


gathered a force of four hundred thousand men and advanced 
into Jeroboam’s territory, and that king met him with eight 
hundred thousand warriors. Abijah made an admirable 
speech to Jeroboam and the I[sraelitish army from the height 
of Mount Zemaraim, in which he charged rebellion, treason, 
idolatry, and impious rejection of God’s priests upon Israel, 
and claimed for himseif and his people that they maintained 
the true worship according to the law of Moses, and had 
God as their leader in this war for their rights. He closed 
with an exhortation to the northern army to fight not against 
the Lord on pain of defeat. The battle soon began and 
Israel’s vast majority of men seemed likely to overwhelm 
the forces of Judah by an ambuscade, but the priests blew 
the trumpets while Judah cried unto God and rushed to the 
fearful conflict. The Lord gave them succor and victory , and 
the mighty host of Jeroboam was swept from the field of 
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carnage with the loss of five hundred thousand lives. This 
great triumph of Judah is directly attributed to the reliance 
of the army and the priests upon the God of their fathers as 
against the idolatry of Israel. Now enlightened reason, as 
well as Christian fidelity, wonders beyond measure at a peo- 
ple who could hold such a view of things and yet be them- 
selves guilty of worshiping Ashtaroth and other vanities of 
the heathen. Why should all seasons of real trial and press- 
ing need invariably demonstrate the fact that God ouly could 
help them, and was the living God, and the people still fall 
into the sin of false religion to the dishonor of Jehovah? 
Shall I say that it is the old story of man’s lapsed condition 
and the power of evil habits and of error over his disordered 
intellectual and moral nature? Yes, and the lesson must be 
drawn and declared from a thousand examples of history and 
experience, that is, the lesson that man is fallen and must be 
redeemed and preserved by the grace and Spirit of God. 

Abijah received a grand impulse of power from the conflict 
with Jeroboam, and his prosperity, though he lived but a 
short time, was great. Why? Because naturally the wor- 
ship of the Lord must have been considerably revived and 
advanced, and at least the war with Israel was waged in the 
name of Jehovah alone. Why Abijah did not immediately 
begin a most radical work of reform in Judah is strange, or 
it is plain that he followed his father’s sins of idolatry to a 
considerable extent, and fell far below the standard of Da- 
vid’s devotion, according to the record. 

It is a pleasing privilege to pass from the inconsistent 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather to the son of 
Abijah, and revite the splendid deeds of 


ASA. 


What was not done by the conqueror of Jeroboam, who en- 
joyed a short-lived but magnificent opportunity for restoring 
the true religion to its undisputed place in the land, was 
largely and gloriously accomplished by his son Asa, who 
ascended the throne of Judah in 955 before Christ, and 
reigned forty-one years in Jerusalem. ‘To him is due the 
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appellation of “ First Great Reformer in Israel,” for he began 
immediately after his entrance upon the kingdom to effect a 


general and positive restoration of the true worship to its 
place of unity, purity, and power in influence and character. 
Asa must have been early and deeply impressed with the 
state of things existing in Judah and Israel. He manifestly 
came to the throne with the conviction that fearful sins were 
daily committed by high and low, and that both in the way 
of idol worship and immoral practices. So when he struck 
his blow of reform he aimed it at public and private vices 
alike. He announced a royal edict of universal application, 
that all the people must “ seek the Lord God of their fathers 
and do the law and the commandment.” He held it to be 
his duty as the national guardian of the covenant faith of 
Israel to issue right orders and exert right religious influence 
trom the throne given to David and his posterity in obedience 
to God. The Mosaic law was Israel’s faith, the priests were 
its expounders and executors, and the covenanted family of 
David in succession on the throne were its protectors and 
supporters. Whatever would derogate from the supreme 
authority, absolute purity, and spiritual power of the law 
and service of God must be prevented or else eradicated by 
the king. As the king was the center of political power 
and the source of all official honor and emolument to indi- 
viduals, excepting only the priesthood, so as a matter of fact 
he was the fountain of moral forces for blessings or for curses 
upon the people to so great an extent that when the king 
held firmly to truth the right prevailed, and when he proved 
false and faithless to God, the land was filled with evils of 
every nature. Great as were the priests in their divinely- 
appointed order, they could not resist and roll back the tide 
of corruption when the king opened the flood-gates, “as did 
Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah. It was a national and 
historic illustration of the principle that a house divided 
against itself could not stand. In the economy of Israel, 
royal and sacerdotal powers must harmonize for the purity 
of morals, the peace of society, and the prosperity of com- 
munity. Religious and financial health and progress were 
dependent upon fidelity to the law and worship of the Lord, 
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and the position and prerogatives of the king gave him 
almost unlimited power for good or ill. 

Asa seems to have held a clear view of these truths, and 
he followed up his leading principle of fidelity to God 
(1 Kings xv. 14) by sweeping acts of reformation. He abol- 
ished idol worship in all its forms, destroyed the images of 
the sun which had been set up by worshipers of Ashtoreth, 
and those of other divinities, tore down their altars of sacri- 
fice, “cut down the groves,” took away many of “the high 
places ’’ where the people offered incense and sacrifices; even 
went so far as to remove Maachah from the dignity of queen- 
mother because she had made and worshiped “an idol in a 
grove,” and “burnt the idol by the brook Kidron.” He 
struck at high and low alike with decision, precision, and 
force, intending to cut up the very tap-root of the Upas tree 
of idolatry. He moreover renovated and adorned the ancient 
altar of sacrifices, and re-supplied the temple with the neces- 
sary furniture of vessels for the services of the Lord. Clearly, 
the priests were duly honored and supported according to the 
law, and the happy influence of these wise and strong meas- 
ures was seen in the fact that many persons from the upper 
kingdom migrated into his territory and became permanent 
subjects of his throne. Besides, the fact is repeatedly men- 
tioned that for ten years of his reign, in its earlier period, the 
land had quiet, rest, and prosperity undisturbed. The Lord 
gave him and his people peace and enlargement, for “ Asa 
did that which was good and right in the eyes of the Lord 
his God.” Then came a mighty conflict with “ Zerah the 
Ethiopian,” who eame against Judah with an army of a 
million men, which vast host was utterly demolished in 
answer to the prayer of Asa, his own force being only a little 
more than half the number of the enemy. The victory was 
complete and the effect of it in strengthening the reform of 
religion was very great. A prophet met the king and his 
host on their return from the war and gave them an exhorta- 
tion to faithfulness and a promise of blessing. Asa proceeded 
to finish his iconoclastic labors, going even into the cities 
which had been taken from the upper kingdom; and in the 
fifteenth year of his reign he held a national assembly of his 
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subjects at Jerusalem, and a vast multitude of people gath- 
ered, who entered into a most solemn covenant by oath bind- 
ing themselves under the penalty of death to serve God 
alone, and none was allowed to exempt himself from the 
obligation. 

This was the zenith of Asa’s glory and work, and it was a 
wonderful change for good; but in subsequent years Asa 
committed two great errors which cast a shadow over the 
last part of his life. A war arose between him and the king 
of Israel, and Asa made a league by paying a heavy price 
for the aid of Benhadad king of Syria, to enable him to 
overcome his enemies. The act of seeking help from a 
heathen people, or rather of seeking help from man at all, 
instead of trusting to the Lord alone, was an error which his 
own experience should have prevented, because the divine 
power by which he was able to rout the army of Zerah with 
half the enemy’s strength, would have given him victory 
over Israel. And besides, his father had subdued Jeroboam 
with half his force, because the priests and people cried to 
God in the hour of great need. The second error of Asa 
consisted in preferring “the physicians’ 
ease, in old age, to immediate healing from the Lord. The 


b | 


in a time of dis- 


bitterness of disease made the old king harsh and he perse- 
euted the prophet for telling him of his wrong-doing, and 
also was hard on some of his people who doubtless opposed 
him. But while these things darkened the former record of 
Asa and made his last years unhappy, no suggestion is made 
of a return to any species of idolatry, and the people did 
him great honor at his death. Asa’s forty-one years of rule 
were a grand success as a whole, although his errors showed 
the fact that he too was but a human being and liable to go 
astray without the constant influence of divine grace. If his 
reform in religion was not perfect, it seems not to have been 
so much his fault as that of those who had preceded him and 
instilled a virus into the blood of the nation. 


JEHOSHAPHAT. 


His son imbibed his spirit and he presents to us a very 
delightful study, even if we must confess that he also was 
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liable to err on some special occasion. Let us dwell for a 
time on the character of Jehoshaphat. If the sacred record 
can be wholly consistent and say, “ Asa did that which was 
right in the eyes of the Lord, as did David his father,” and 
“the heart of Asa was perfect all his days”’ (1 Kings xv. 11; 
2 Chron. xv. 17), the same divine authority may be quoted 
with additional pleasure when it makes the following re- 
markable statements: “ And the Lorp was with Jehoshaphat, 
because he walked in the first ways of his father David, and 
sought not unto Baalim; but sought to the LORD God of 
his father, and walked in his commandments, and not after 
the doings of Israel. Therefore the Lorp stablished the 
kingdom in his hand; and all Judah brought to Jehoshaphat 
presents; and he had riches and honor in abundance. And 
his heart was lifted up (margin, was encouraged) in the ways 
of the Lorp: moreover he took away the high places and 
groves out of Judah.” —2 Chron. xvu. 3-6. In addition, the 
surrounding nations and tribes sought most amicable rela- 
tions with his kingdom and sent testimonials of honor and 
respect for the king. 

He was careful to fortify himself against the kingdom of 
Israel as soon as he came to the throne, as his father’s expe- 
rience had not been hopeful of safety and peace from that 
direction for Judah; especially since the reigning king was 
Ahab, son of Omri, with the furious Baalite Jezebel as his 
wife. Having thoroughly prepared for any emergency, as 
well as having prepared his heart to seek God, Jehoshaphat 
at once directed undivided attention to the internal improve- 
ment of his kingdom. His people were sv much encouraged 
in their private affairs that energy and success marked their 
business relations and great prosperity was granted. Much 


comfort was enjoyed throughout the realm, and the popula- 


tion seems to have vastly increased, for the account shows 
that the army consisted of eleven hundred and sixty thousand 
men, in five grand sections or corps, led by as many distin- 
guished warriors, of whom Prince Adnah was the chief. 
Wealth poured its lavish treasures into the lap of the king- 
dom, so that the fact is repeated that “ Jehoshaphat had 
riches and honors in abundance.” The internal prosperity 
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and happiness and the external peace and power of Israe 
had never been equalled since Solomon’s first twenty years 
of rule, and they were never paralleled afterward. One can- 
not suppress a disposition to wonder what might have been 
the glory and influence of the twelve tribes of Israel if Je- 
hoshaphat had reigned over the undivided kingdom, since 
all Israel under David was not equal in numbers to Judah 
and Benjamin under Jehoshaphat. The impression made by 
close study of the facts is that that little territory from Mount 
Ephraim to Beer-sheba and from the Dead sea to the Medi- 
terranean, included in a tract sixty miles square, which was 
properly the limit of the kingdom of Judah, was under Je- 
hoshaphat the most populous, most wealthy, and most com- 
fortable little state known to history. In the light of this 
fact, one is the more deeply impressed with the grandeur of 
Rehoboam’s opportunity when the whole land was offered to 
his sway, and the wish arises that Jehoshaphat might have 
been the heir of Solomon on that eventful occasion when all 
Israel gathered to Shechem to make Rehoboam king. Vain 
wish ! 

Since Jehoshaphat was so wise in military affairs and suc- 
cessful in the financial conduct of his government, what were 
the grounds of his abounding prosperity, and what did he do 
for his people? First of all, he sought earnestly to complete 
the eradication of idolatry from his kingdom. “ He sought 
not unto Baalim,” we quoted above, but with intensity of 
feeling, ““ He sought unto the Lord God of his father.” Per- 
sonally, Jehoshaphat’s religion was without a flaw as the 
history pictures it. There was no such blot as the Uriah case 
with David; no disgusting polygamy and idolatry, such as 


Solomon’s; no vacillation and folly like Rehoboam’s; not 


even the wrong of preference or stubbornness, as in Asa’s 
seeking the physicians rather than the Lord his God for help. 
He made the political or military blunder of an alliance with 
Ahab, after he had made peace with that corrupt monarch, 
but on his return from the inglorious war with the Syrians 
at Ramoth-Gilead, where Ahab was slain, the prophet of 
God rebuked Jehoshaphat severely for his course, and the 
king repented and turned his attention more fully than ever 
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to the welfare of his people. He committed an error ip 
forming a commercial connection with Ahaziah king of 
Israel, but God destroyed the combined fleet and Jehoshaphat 
piously accepted the discipline, and next time refused all 
alliance with Ahaziah in commerce. When he went to 
Ramoth-Gilead he first sought to know what God’s prophet 
said about it. Thus his spirit stands before us in serene and 
beautiful devotion to the personal and official obligations of 
piety, and he sought the glory of Jehovah in all his admin- 
istration, enterprises, and life. I would characterize Jehosha- 
phat as “ The Theocratic King,” for he distinctly and con- 
sistently held the supreme authority of God over him as the 
great principle and rule of his conduct and government, 
more perfectly realizing the theocracy in the Mosaic system 
than any other king, if we except David. Not even the 
pure and pious Hezekiah nor the gentle and sweet Josiah so 
fully illustrated the great fundamental thought in Israel’s 
political constitution. Civil law and political administration 
in the Mosaic economy were simply for the protection and 
expansion of the ecclesiatical and spiritual life of the people. 
The king was given to Israel as the direct representative of 
Jehovah, and was to rule in his name, for his glory, and by 
his immediate guidance in all cases unprevided for by law. 
Jehoshaphat very clearly enunciated these principles to his 
own conscience and acted accordingly. His very distinct 
perception of truth allowed him no such confusion of ideas 
as cursed the kingdom of Israel through Jeroboam’s doctrine 
of calf-worship as representative of Jehovah. No symbol, 
nor image, nor visible form of any kind whatever was to be 
permitted beyond the Levitical symbols within and without 
the temple in the service of God. So the scriptural charac- 
terization of him says, ‘‘ He walked not after the doings of 
Israel.” Holding thus strictly to the line of duty, neither 
yielding to the grosser nor to the more refined forms of idol- 
atry, and seeking the proper instruction, establishment, and 
growth of his people in the knowledge of the law, and their 
confirmation in the service of Jehovah, he instituted a grand 
commission of leading men to visit the cities of his kingdom 
and hold conventions of the people in which the Word of 
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God was carefully expounded to all who came. Five princes, 
two priests, and nine Levites composed this commission, 
thus giving the authority of the priests of God and the social 
and political influence of the princes in Israel to this most 
important practical measure. These sixteen teachers of 
truth are called by name in the history (2 Chron. xvir. 7-9), 
and it is interesting that the princes seem to have been 
chiefly responsible for the work of this “‘ evangelistic” tour. 
This wise and original educational enterprise of Jehoshaphat 
was executed in the third year of his reign of twenty-five 
years; that is, in 912 before Christ. Ought not Jehoshaphat 
to have honor for the initial idea of such systematic script 
ural instruction of the people by capable teachers of the 
Divine Word outside of the family and of the temple pre- 
cincts? This canvass of the kingdom for instruction was 
four hundred and sixty-seven years before Ezra held his big 
school by the water-gate in Jerusalem. The record of the fact 
and method of Jehoshaphat’s commission is very impressive : 
“And they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law 
of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all the 
cities of Judah, and taught the people.” It was a grand 
popular movement in the best form. The king believed that 
the whole people should have scriptural knowledge as the 
best defense against false teachings and influences, and the 
best instrument under God of true, spiritual worship and 
duty. 

The immediate record following this transaction is that 
“the fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about Judah,” and “ Jehoshaphat 
waxed great exceedingly.” This noble king was not content 
with what he had done in this respect, and in 896 B. C. he 
himself made a tour of his kingdom “from Beer-sheba to 
Mount Ephraim, and brought them back unto the Lord God 
of their fathers.” (2 Chron. xrx. 4, ete.) The result of his 


royal visitation was another splendid measure of reform and 


of benefit to his people. He established courts of justice in 
all the cities of the land, with a supreme or appellate court 
in Jerusalem for the higher causes, and thus gave systematic 
and graded form to the administration of law. He laid down 
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stringent principles of obligation for his judges and charged 
them to have regard for their responsibility to God in all 
matters of adjudication, with an emphatic pledge of divine 
favor for the faithful. Is not this system of judiciary the 
model of all enlightened judiciary of modern times? Guided 
by the jurisprudence of the Scriptures, was the internal gov- 
ernment of Jehoshaphat capable of much improvement be- 
yond that wrought by this marvelous king? 

The reader’s attention is directed to the account of the 
conflict with Moab, Ammon, and Mount Seir (2 Chron. xx.) 
for an example of the deep piety and faith of Jehoshaphat, 
and especially for one of the most beautiful prayers on 
record. For piety, for purity, for genuine humility, for truly 
practical wisdom, for general fidelity to duty, Jehoshaphat 
was unexcelled among the kings from Saul clear down both 
lines of the Israelite monarchs. Was he equaled in all true 
points of view? 


M. B. De Wirt. 




















Art. IL—THE ATONEMENT.* 


A RADICAL defect in many of the discussions of this subject 
is the failure to discriminate between administrative justice 
and retributive justice. Some writers even deny that there 
is any distinction between the two. Whatever pertains to 
the law’s authority and enforces respect for it is administra- 
tive. The whole legal profession is concerned with admin- 


istrative justice alone. God has a government and the 
authority of his law must be maintained. To allow its 


authority trampled on with impunity, even one single 
time would be felt throughout the universe as an outrage. 
Such an outrage never will be, never can be permitted. 
The penalties which enforce administrative interests are 
statutory and not inherent. The law-giver may change 
them. He may substitute one penalty for another, provided 
always that the substitution be adequate for the ends aimed 
at and not in itself an infringement of law. The celebrated 
ease of Zalencus, king of the Locrians, illustrates two points 
in the atonement, but if pressed beyond these two it mis- 
leads. The son of King Zalencus violated a law whose pen- 
alty was the loss of both eyes. The king had one of his 
son’s eyes taken out and one of his own eyes. This was a 
substitute for the original penalty, and illustrates the possi- 
bility of such substitution. It illustrates another point. If 
ten thousand subjects of Zalencus had been simultaneously 
involved in the same crime, and the king had required one 
eye of each criminal to be taken out, and then given one of 
his own eyes in lieu of the other half of the penalty, the 
expedient would have enforced the authority of his law even 
better than the unchanged original penalty. The majesty of 
the king’s person, combined with the touching exhibition of 
his generous feelings, would have impressed his subjects and 
“ magnified his law and made it honorable.” 

Now the claims of administrative justice in God’s vast 
overnment stood in the way of the forgiveness of any sin- 
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* This article has special reference to Ju-tge Ewing’s questions. 
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ner and of every sinner. An expedient was found, however, 
which could impress the law’s authority on the whole uni- 
verse forever, more even than the loss of the whole race in hell 
could do. The chief elements in the impressiveness of this 
expedient are the majesty of Christ’s person and his amaz- 
ing love to poor sinners. He made all worlds. He upholds 
all life. He will judge all worlds. And yet, wonder of 
wonders, he comes down and unites himself to our natures 
and suffers in our stead. It is not so much what was suffered 
as who it was that suffered, which makes the atonement 
“ magnify the law and make it honorable.” Now sinners can 
be forgiven and yet the law not be brought into contempt. 
The whole doctrine of forgiveness is itself a proof that Christ 
never paid the exact original penalty for us, else there would 
have been nothing to forgive. If forgiveness were all that 
there is in salvation, the work would end right here and all 
the race be saved. A man steals from a doctor what he takes 
to be whisky and drinks it. Soon he finds that it was some 
deadly drug and he is dying of the poison. The doctor may 
forgive him for stealing his drug, but a more important mat- 
ter to the dying man is for that doctor to give him an anti- 
dote to the poison. 

This brings us to consider the other feature of divine jus- 
tice, the retributive. Under God’s holy appointments the 
sinner is essentially and inherently mean. His sins, too, are 
a reproductive power, each sin producing more sin, and the 
more still more; so that the immortal soul descends forever 
with eternally accelerated velocity. The conscious soul, full 
of self-condemnation, feeling its odiousness, and kuowing 
that God cannot approve its character, lashed by conscience 
and haunted by forebodings, carries with it in the perverted 
laws of its own being its own incipient hell. Forgiveness 
will not suffice to extinguish these internal fires. These are 
the penalties of retributive justice. They are never remitted. 
A point of great import is that Christ never suffered one 
single one of these retributive penalties. He never became 
mean inherently. He never grew meaner and meaner. He 
never felt any pangs of conscience or any inherent unfitness 
for communion with God. In the very nature of the case, 
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there can be no substitution whatever in retributive justice. 
Not one of its penalties have been met for us. But the sin- 
ner can never see heaven unless he is saved from these inflex- 
ible penalties. How can that ever be done? Surely no 
mortal could ever have originated the wonderful scheme. It is 
to regenerate the man; to create him anew iv Christ Jesus; 
to make him over again, and kill the old nature and leave it 
dead forever. Although Christ suffered no part of the pen- 
alties of retributive justice for us, yet his atonement bears 
vital relations to this work of regeneration. Only a part of 
these relations are now to be noticed. An anterior and im- 
mediate regeneration by the Holy Ghost is contrary to phi- 
losophy, to experience, and to Scripture. There is back of 
the phenomena a real essence in the soul. Our Church has 
always held that the soul’s very essence is changed in regen- 
eration. But the Holy Spirit approaches the soul’s essence 
through the laws of our voluntary being. He convinces of 
sin. He wins our wills away from rebellion by presenting 
mighty motives, not by forcing volition: He wins our hearts’ 
trust in Christ by showing us how worthy Jesus is to be 
trusted. In all this process the one chief power which is 
brought to bear on the soul’s voluntary nature is the truth as 
it is in Jesus, the cross being the center from which all 
gospel truth radiates, whether it be written or oral truth. 
The Spirit “shall glorify me: he shall receive of mine and 
show it unto you.” (John xvi. 14.) “Of his own will be- 
gat he us with the word of truth.”—James 1. 18. “ Born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, BY THE 
WORD OF GOD.”—1 Peter 1. 23. So conversion, like all 
great changes of character, is reached through the voluntary 
laws of the soul, and by the use of great truths brought to 
bear on the soul. Christ and his cross are the great truth- 
levers with which the Holy Ghost raises the soul up from its 
sleep of death. Without these no soul could be mediately 
converted at all. 

Another item now deserves notice. In all great character 
reforms which take place according to the laws of our vol- 
untary nature there are two stages. There is a crisis on 
which the whole work hinges, and there is a patient after- 
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work in which the new element of character is to be trained 
and extended and brought into supremacy over the whole 
life. A noble Christian is directing a reform school. His 
first aim with every bad boy put under his care is to win his 
heart’s confidence. When that is won, he feels secure of the 
ultimate reformation of that boy’s character. He now fear- 
lessly adopts the boy as one of his children. But he knows 
that there is a long and patient process of training yet neces- 
sary. So Christ seeks, first of all, to win our heart’s trust in 
him. Here the sinner’s power of resistance is shown in 
many cases. But when that heart-trust is won it is a double 
crisis with that soul. First, God in the interest of his gov- 
ernment, has wisely made the remission of all administra- 
tive penalties depend alone upon that heart-trust in Christ. 
That is the prescribed condition, without which there is no 
pardon. Second, Christ now feels secure of ultimate victory 
over retributive penalties, and so he enters into that soul and 
makes it his own habitation. This is no mere figure of 
speech, but a real and glorious Bible truth. There are two 
things now to be done. Christ is to be the very life of the 
soul and its own old life is to be utterly killed. It mystifies 
many a Bible reader to find that the “old man” is already 
crucified and yet is still to be killed. Such, however, is the 
Bible truth. That old man is to be killed again and again. 
As the question between mediate and immediate conver- 
sion is the question between freedom and fatality, between 
a created or necessitated holiness and common sense, so it is 
also the question between soul-sinlessness, instantaneously 
reached in conversion, and the old Bible doctrine of an after- 
work of sanctification. The mediate method admits of a 
crisis, a turning point, but it excludes the possibility of the 
“ done-and-done-with ” theory in such a case. Pangs of con- 
science are a part of the retributive penalties. If conversion 
forever freed the soul from all these penalties, then no Chris- 
tian could ever have any pangs of conscience. To all the 
patient finishing strokes and touches which the now shaped- 
out statue is to receive, Christ and his cross stand in the 
same vital relations. The Holy Spirit comes to our renewed 
natures still preaching Jesus and the cross. Our trust in 
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him is to be made habitual, not by an anterior bettering of 
the soul, but by the objective exhibition of Christ to us; 
more and more of his loveliness seen; more and more of the 
truth of all his promises and the beauty of his reign in our 
wills and in all the smallest details of our daily ves. It is 
by gazing upon Jesus after conversion that “ we are changed 


into the same image, from glory unto glory.” 

This is the view of the atonement which I find set forth in 
all the Old Testament types of Christ. First, there is a general 
provision really and truly intended for a class, which, how- 
ever, in no case saves any one until that one makes the pro- 
vision his own by his own voluntary action. Even when the 
Levitical offerings were limited, as some of them were, and 
were for special persons and definite sins, even then the 
whole benefit of the offering might be lost for want of that 
voluntary compliance with the terms on which the benefits 
of the offering were to be personally appropriated. (See 
Lev. xrx. 8.) In like manner the great typical atonement 
made by the high priest might be forfeited by the very per- 
sons for whom it was made. It was “for all the people of 
the congregation ” (Lev. xvi. 33), and it was “to cleanse you 
from all your sins before the Lord” (Lev. xvi. 30). But 
though it was thus for all the people and to cleanse them 
before the Lord, yet one of those same people might so disre- 
gard God’s word and grace on that day of atonement as to 
bring destruction rather than cleansing upon his soul. “ And 
whatsoever soul it be that doeth any work on that same day, 
the same soul will I destroy from among his people.” —Lev. 
xx. 30. Noah intended when he built the ark to avail 
himself and his family of its benefits. Was the ark any the 
less theirs, or any the less precious to them, because others 
might have entered it and been saved? Am I to scorn God’s 
glad sunshine because he intended it for others besides me ‘ 
Has he specially and personally given it to me? Must | 
murmur and undervalue the gift because it is not exclusively 
mine? The same general and special relations in the atone- 
ment are set forth in all the Old Testament types. 

The city of refuge is another illustration. It was prepared 
for all of a certain class. Two men of that class stand on 
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precisely the same footing so long as they are both outside 
the gates, but when one of them enters the gates and another 
loiters behind they no longer stand on the same footing. 
God never intended the city to shelter any man in any other 
way than the one he had appointed. But when a man has 
complied with his appointed way, then all the divine power 
stands pledged for that man’s protection. 

The serpent of brass also, like all the other types, was 
made available by the voluntary action of the beneficiary, and 
was of no service until that action was taken. But when once 
that action was performed, then the full efficacy of the heal- 
ing was felt by him who looked. Heaven and earth would 
have passed away easier than there could have been a failure 
in the special personal application of healing power to that 
man. 

In like manner, the atonement was always from all eternity 
designed to be both a general and a special thing. The gen- 
eral provision was made without consulting our agency. 
The personal appropriation of it is what the Holy Spirit 
seeks to lead us to. That Spirit brings the cross to me per- 
sonally, whispers my name, urges me to open my heart to 
Jesus, and if I yield to his pleading, he brings me, not an 
infinitesimal fraction of the atonement, but the whole of its 
merits and applies them to me specially and personally. 
Like clearing away of the log off the railroad track, the 
whole benefit of the whole provision is enjoyed by each 
beneficiary. As we could not say that part of the log was 
cleared away for one train and part for another, and part 
was a lost provision; as we could not say that part of the 
ark was designed for Ham, and part for Shem, and part was 
built in vain, because designed for men who never came to 
its shelter; as we could not parcel out the city of refuge nor 
the serpent of brass in any such way, but the whole benefit 
of the whole provision was enjoyed by every man who 
availed himself of its advantages, even so we may not parce] 
out the blood of Christ in any such unscriptural manner, 
When Christ comes to administrative demands for me per- 
sonally, asking for my forgiveness, he brings the whole of 
his death. When the Spirit comes to me to move on the 
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laws of my voluntary being, he pleads the whole of Christ’s 
amazing love as shown on Calvary. 

No part of the atonement is, therefore, in vain. The sal- 
vation of a single soul required it all. Enough are saved 
already to make the Son of God to “see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied.” As for those who might have come 
to Jesus but would not, the throne of God is vindicated from 
all responsibility for their perdition by the general and real 
provisions of the atonement. The log was off the track. 
The fact that one train passed proves that others might have 
done so, and gives the lie to all who plead that the way was 
not open for them also. 

While theology has many things in common with human 
court-rooms, yet it has far larger fields, which lie entirely out- 
side the analogies of legal science, and it has a whole world 
of terms which will never be harnessed inte legal traces. 
While ignorance and narrowness of study are sources of much 
mischief in the pulpit, illustrations from the legal profession, 
by preachers who wanted to play lawyers, have had their full 
share in supplying the false analogies of the quid pro quo 


theology. 


B. W. McDonno.p. 























Ul.—HOW TO DEAL WITH 


DOUBTERS. 


ART. DOUBT AND 





All men have not faith.—1 Tim. m1. 2. 
Men loved darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil. 
John m1. 19. 


My task is not to answer doubts or to remove them; not 
to reply to doubters or to convince them. I am rather to 
discuss the question of what is the proper attitude of Chris- 
tians and ministers toward current and present unbelief. 
What is the proper course to pursue toward doubters? I 
address my readers not as skeptics, but believers who are 
anxious to overcome the remaining unbelief in their own 
hearts and to help others to get the victory over their doubts. 

The first thing necessary in order to meet doubt and doubt- 
ers is to realize what a deadly thing doubt is. Faith is the 
seed of all spiritual good; doubt is the mildew of all spirit- 
ual blight and failure. All things are possible to believers; 
nothing is possible to doubters. Not doubt of the old and 
the false, but faith in the new and unseen has inspired 
every forward movement of the race. Not Columbus’ doubt 
of the old theory that the world is flat, but his faith in the 
new theory that it is a revolving globe led to the discovery 
of a new continent. Galileo doubted that the earth stands 
still, but not this doubt, but the faith in a sublimer theory 
made him, in spite of enforced recantation, say, “‘ It moves, 
for all that.” Doubt of the false is worth nothing unless it 
is joined to faith in the true. Only faith can enter the 
promised land; doubt wanders uncertain and helpless and 
dies in the wilderness. The one great need of Christian 
workers is faith; the one grand obstacle to success is doubt. 
The one barrier which more than all others shuts souls out 
of the kingdom is the blindness of unbelief. Not outward 
obstacles, not the lack of outward means, not impossibilities, 
but doubt shuts the Church and the world from their true 
good. How shall we deal with doubt so as to cure it? How 
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shall we deal with doubters so as to win and save them? 


These are the most vital questions that could be asked. 

Not only must we realize the deadly nature of doubt, but 
we must understand that it is inevitable. We are sure to 
encounter it. We must expect to meet it; we must equip 
ourselves for the encounter with it. Doubt is, in a sense, 
natural. Our constitution and surroundings make it inevit- 
able. Man is groping his way amid many uncertainties. He 
has not the lower certainty of animal instinct, nor the higher 
certainty of angelic perfection. He is a doubting animal; a 
spirit shackled by the flesh, struggling into light and free- 
dom. We are imperfect in our faculties; we cannot grasp 
all things. We are limited in our knowledge; we lack evi- 
dence of some things. We are perverse in our feelings, 
biased in our judgment; we are prejudiced against some 
things. This being true of every human being, it is certain 
that every one will be perplexed and hindered by doubts. 
You are a doubter yourself. Every one you meet is a 
doubter. Especially will this be true in regard to the truths 
and doctrines of the gospel. The high character of these 
truths makes them hard to grasp; our earth-born nature, 
the depraved bent toward evil makes them distasteful. Ther 
will unavoidably be much doubt. We must expect it. 

We must understand further that some doubt is incurable. 
We must not expect to solve all difficulties; we must not 
attempt to satisfy all questionings. No doctor can cure 
every one that is really anxious to be cured. Nature must 
sometimes work its own cure. Time must sometimes cure. 
Some cases are incurable. No minister or Christian can cure 
all the doubt he meets. We cannot solve all our own ques 
tionings, much less other people’s. Some doubts, though they 
be real and agonizing, must be left without treatment or 
remedy. In all fields of research many things must be left 
unsolved. In astronomy, who can penetrate the depths and 
make plain all the mystery? In geology, who can dig deep 
enough to lay bare and explain all the undiscovered foot- 
marks of the ages? In biology, who can trace the fountains 
of life to their hidden sources? If in these earthly and ma- 
terial sciences we must ever “see through a glass darkly,” 
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how can we fail to encounter impenetrable mysteries in the 
spiritual realm? If any refuse to go forward in the tried path 
of revealed certainty—for there is such a sure path—till every 
dark mystery that environs it is explored; if they insist on 
lingering till every overhanging cloud of uncertainty is dis- 
pelled, we cannot afford to linger with them. We must not, 
in dealing with doubts and doubters, waste our strength in 
attempting the impossible. We cannot solve the unsolvable 
or cure the incurable. 

We must seek the right motive and spirit. Our aim is to be 
not the defense of revealed truth nor the vindication of 
Church or creed. The Bible is in no danger at all. The 
Church, in its march toward final triumph, is in no danger at 
all. We do not go out to defend the Church from overthrow 
or to save its doctrines from contempt. Our solicitude is not 
to be in that direction. Not the Bible, or the Church, or the 
creed, but souls are in danger. I am to tremble, not for the 
kingdom of Christ, but for the men that oppose the king- 
dom. If a man utters blasphemous infidelity against Christ, 
not Christ but the blasphemer suffers. My motive is to be 
the same as Christ’s motive. He prayed not, “ Father, save 
thy truth from overthrow,” but, “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” My motive, then, is to be not fear 
that the gospel will fail, not pride in my belief, not jealousy 
for my Church, but pity for doubters. It is not so much a 
warfare against enemies as a struggle against a fatal disease. 
It is not a fight like that against the Egyptian insurgents, 
but like that by which we seek to check and cure the pesti- 
lence. The doctors and the boards of health that fight the 
yellow fever do not wage a war on those sick with yellow 
fever. They are not afraid medicine will lose its curative 
power unless they bestir themselves, or that medical ‘science 
will be proven false. They are trying to save sick people 
from dying, to keep others from being infected, to stay the 
plague that men may be safe. And our motive is to be to 
save doubters and those exposed to doubt. If in spring 
time and summer time my neighbor doubts that winter will 
ever come again and refuses to prepare for winter, I am not 
concerned leat the seasons will fail but lest my friend will 
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suffer. Time will vindicate the truth, but the man will be 
unprepared. Time and eternity will vindicate the Bible, 
but doubters are exposed to eternal loss. We are to go forth, 
then, not trembling for the truth, but trembling for those 
who doubt and oppose the truth. 

We need fo understand the evil we atte mpt to overcome. We 
are not to draw the sword blindly and cut and slash at ran- 
dom. A blind, bigoted dogmatism, which falls indiserim- 
inately upon everything that fails to fit some creed or philos- 
ophy, increases the evil and wounds friends as often as toes. 
We must understand the disease or our medicine may create 
more sickness than it cures. We should study the cause and 
character of doubt in general, for there are certain common 
roots from which all doubt grows. Let us notice three deep 
roots of doubt. 

1. A lack of capacity to grasp some truths. 

2. A lack of information or evide nee to convince us of some 
truths. 

3. A lack of willingness to receive some truths when capac- 

ity and evidence are not wanting. 

Accordingly, all doubt is of three kinds. First, doubt of 
incapacity ; second, doubt of ignorance ; third, doubt of per- 
versity. 

The first source of doubt, our inability to grasp all truth, is a 
fruitful cause of cavil and uncertainty. People refuse to 
believe in the Trinity because they cannot comprehend the 
how and the why; they refuse to believe in God because the 

_ mind cannot take in the thought of a being without begin- 
ning or end. Yet all men believe in time, though imagina- 
tion cannot reach back to the point when duration began or 
forward to the point when it will end. All believe in space, 
though thought cannot reach out to the infinite boundary of 
space. In these material things we dismiss these mysteries 
and accept what we can grasp. In spiritual things we 
weave about us an inextricable web of doubt by vain specu- 
lations about the unrevealed—by helpless reaching up after 
the unrevealable. 

The second source of doubt, the lack of information or evi- 
dence, leads to what is sometimes the most excusable, but 
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often to the most inexcusable form of doubt. If it is the sus- 
pense of judgment, while we wait for and earnestly seek evi- 
dence, it is not to be condemned. Doubt, that is, uncertainty, 
is one of the incidents of growth. The uncertainties of yes- 
terday are the certainties of to-day. What we doubt about 
to-day will be settled to-morrow. Every progressive mind 
is ever encountering new doubts, and by their solution ever 
advancing to new certainties. But the doubt which settles 
down into disbelief without waiting for or seeking evidence, 
is the guiltiest form of doubt. Most of those who reject the 
Bible do so without waiting to examine its claims, without 
hearing its-testimony. 

The third root of doubt is still more prolific. All have 
capacity to grasp whatever they are responsible for. All 
have or may have evidence enough. But in how many is 
the will lacking? ‘* Ye will not,’ is the old and the new 
cause of unbelief. Most if not all of the guilty doubt is 
doubt of perversity. 

Now these three causes often operate together, and grow- 


ing out of their varied workings, there are a thousand forms sh 
of unbelief. This general classification only prepares us to 
study particular developments. Each form of skepticism in 
order to be met, needs special study. Each case must have 
its own appropriate answer and remedy. 
The preacher or Sunday-school teacher is not bound to 
study and attack every form of unbelief he hears of. Be- 
cause Arabi Pasha was a dangerous foe the United States 
was not bound to raise a force to put him down. He was to " 


be subdued by those to whom he was dangerous. He was 
to be attacked where he was dangerous. If my doctor reads 
in the papers about yellow fever in Texas, I do not expect 
him forthwith to administer a dose of yellow fever medicine 
to me in Pennsylvania. Still less would I expect it if by giv- 
ing such medicine he would be likely to introduce the disease 
in Pennsylvania. And if a preacher reads of the blighting 
effect of Tyndall’s teaching in England, he need not hasten 
to preach against this heresy to his country congregation in 
America. He need not thus infect those disposed to unbelief 


with a new species of doubt which might not otherwise 
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reach them. Why preach against errors that are unknown 


among the people we preach to? Is there not enough of real 
doubt to be met and cured without going to London or Ger- 
many, or even to Boston or Illinois to import exotic forms ’ 

No odds how dangerous the form of skepticism, no odds 
how much it prevails in our midst, we should understand it 
before attacking it. Can a man who has never studied Prof. 
Darwin’s books successfully point out the bad in Darwin’s 
theories, separating it from the good ’ Of course some books 
and some theories are too absurd for serious study. One 
cannot afford to go over all the driveling nonsense about 
spiritualism or read all the coarse blasphemy of Ingersoll or 
his imitators, but if I undertake to refute these errors | must 
know what claims they set up, and by what arguments these 
claims are supported. I must understand them. If I en- 
counter an obstacle and must remove it, I must find out 
what it is made of and how I can remove it. I do not want 
to make myself ridiculous by attempting to blast away with 
dynamite an ash-heap or a pile of rubbish, or by laboring to 
remove the solid rock with a shovel. I want to be sure that 
it is not the rising tide that I am trying to sweep back with 
a broom. If a minister attacks a theory he does not under- 
stand, intelligent outsiders will be amused or disgusted, in- 
telligent believers will be grieved, and intelligent doubters 
will be confirmed in their doubts. Those unacquainted with 
the error he is opposing will be confused and unsettled with 
the idea that the truth of the Bible is in debate, and the 
skeptics of small caliber in neighborhood and village will 
get a new supply of ammunition for their street-corner 
fusillades. 

Then there are forms of unbelief which we understand 
perfectly, which are easily refuted, but which are best an- 
swered by silence. Christ could have answered Herod’s 
questions but he did not. Pilate was better answered by 
silence than by speech. Paul, though fully competent to 
answer the Jews, ceased to argue with them and turned to 
the Gentiles. Some doubts are kept alive by argument, and 
ought not to be argued with. The vulgar blasphemy of In- 
gersoll is only the rehash of the coarse and crude sophistry 
VOL. Iv., No. 3—20. 
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of Thomas Paine, which had been refuted a hundred times 
before Ingersoll was born. And the main reason why this 
shallow, obsolete, infidelity keeps current is that too many 
preachers are foolish enough to chase it up and exhibit it 
from the pulpit. 

How, then, shall we deal with doubt and doubters? Cor- 
responding with the three deep roots of doubt, there are three 
remedies to be soucht and applied. W hen we have done 
three things we have done all that can be done. 

1. We need to seek the Holy Spirit to overcome incapacity, to 
enlight n the understanding, to conquer perv rsity. 

Revivals are God’s remedy for doubt. I have never heard 
of a confirmed skeptic being convinced by debating with 
him, by direct argument, but three thousand doubters were 
converted in one day at the first great Christian revival at 
Jerusalem. In every modern revival from one-tenth to one- 
fifth of the converts, and often a larger proportion, are per- 
sons who have been open infidels. Prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, and not arguments with doubters, was the first thing 
that Christ prescribed to the infant Church. It is the first 
necessity to us. 

The radical cause of doubt is spiritual blindness and dead- 
ness and perverseness. Argument will not cure that. The 
great difficulty is not the incredible character of the truth. 
It can be proven. It is not the lack of evidence. Evidence 
is not wanting. The trouble is a lack of spiritual percep- 
tion—a want of willingness. It is deaf ears, and blind eyes, 
and hard hearts. The inward deadness of soul, the fatal 
aversion to the truth, is the real hindrance. Nothing can 
reach this deep cause but the awakening and reviving Spirit. 
The eyes need spiritual sight; the soul needs awakening 
trom spiritual apathy. We need new lite from the deadness 
of sin. The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit. We cannot overcome unbelief in ourselves or others 
without this divine influence and awakening. As the de- 
ranged stomach rejects food, so the sick soul loathes spiritual 
nourishment. Not by coaxing, or argument, or force can we 
persuade or compel the diseased or unwilling faculties. “ Not 


by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
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It was the Holy Spirit in Peter’s heart and in the hearts of 
the multitude that gave the pentecostal success. And the 


first preachers of our own Church in Pennsylvania and every- 
where succeeded, not by superior learning or greater elo- 
quence, but by the awakening Spirit. 

2. The second remedy, which must always accompany and 
tollow the first, is faithful teaching. 

No one should be suffered to doubt for the lack of knowl- 
edge. The facts and doctrines of the gospel can be proven 
by arguments drawn from reason and history. No doubter 
has ever thoroughly and fairly investigated and weighed 
these proofs without giving up his doubts. We should as 
far as we are able master these evidences, and present and 
use them on all proper occasions. But many cannot follow 
the difficult researches of antiquarians and linguists, or appre- 
ciate the logic of Christian scholars and critics, but al! can 
understand the need of a better life. All do sometimes feel 
the need of a Saviour. The awakened soul reaches out after 
help,.and only the gospel has help in it. The great remedy 
for doubt, then, is the plain, earnest, pungent preaching of 
the gospel. Christ did not argue with the Jews, but he faith- 
fully warned them. We can hardly improve on his method 
of dealing with doubt. He did not debate with Nicodemus, 
or the Samaritan woman, or the Sadducees. He taught the 


great positive truths: “ Ye must be born again;” “ Whoso- 
ever believeth hath everlasting life.” In like manner should 


we teach the truth. “ Faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
by the Word of God.” 

This teaching should begin with the young. In dealing 
with doubt, as in dealing with disease, prevention is better 
than cure. Let us not forget God’s ancient antidote for doubt : 


“Thou shalt diligently teach thy children.” Pluck away the 
weeds of unbelief as soon as they appear, or better, preoccupy 
the ground before they appear. Christian mothers and 
fathers and the family altar, faithful home teaching and the 


Sunday-school are the best protection against crowing doubt. 
3. Finally, doubt should everywhere and always be met 
and answered by faith ful. loving deeds. 


Not only should we pray for the Holy Spirit and faithfully 
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teach the truth, but our lives and our deeds should prove 
that this Spirit and this truth inspire and govern us. We 
must be under the influence of the Spirit; we must be guided 
by the truth. Men may lack capacity or inclination to grasp 
the difficulties of theology; they may not have time or pa- 
tience to study historical or critical evidences. Even the 
preaching of the gospel will be foolishness to many. But no 
one will fail to acknowledge the unanswerable argument of a 
devoted and self-sacrificing life. Truth argued out is much; 
truth lived out is unanswerable and irresistible. When an 
earnest doubter sent to Christ asking, ‘‘ Art thou he that 
should come?”’ Christ did not preach to him or present the 
arguments of history or prophecy. He said, ‘Go and tell 
him that the blind receive sight, the lame walk, and lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” The highest proof of the truth is the fruit 
it is now bearing. The best cure of our own doubt, the best 
answer to the doubts of others, is to bear fruit in our lives. 


J. M. Howarp. 
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Art. IV.—THE ART OF SERMONIZING.* 


Ix the Second Epistle to Timothy m. 15 (authorized ver- 
sion), we find these words: “ Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” The revised version of this 
text reads: “ Give diligence to present thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth.” 

This is the inspired precept of Paul to Timothy in regard 
to his preparation for the preaching of the Word, and in all 
the homiletic improvements of modern times no better gen- 
eral direction for sermonizing can be found. Keeping in 
full view this inspired maxim, I shall proceed to give, in the 
first place, some general rules, the careful observance of 
which will be found important in preparing a minister for 
the great work of sermonizing; and in the second place, 
some special directions for the immediate composition of a 
sermon. 

1. Of the general rules, one of the most important is this, 
namely, that the preacher himself, at every period of his 
ministry, advance in his knowledge of the Scriptures. This 
will enable him (a) to feed the people upon the living bread 
of the Word of God, which has nourished his own soul. 
How is it possible for him to instruct and interest others 
from Sabbath to Sabbath if he himself gains no instruction ? 
Indeed, if he does not advance in his knowledge of the Script- 
ures he will soon wear out and come to naught. It should 
be added, (6) that drawing thus continually from the Word 

of God, which is the fountain of sacred eloquence, will 
impart to his sermons a freshness and originality which they 
cannot otherwise attain. Let the preacher from week to 
week behold wondrous things out of God’s law and out of 
the gospel of Christ, and he will not need to draw much 


* Much of this article is upon the basis of Shedd’s Homiletics, to which 
the author hereby acknowledges his indebtedness. 
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from other sources except for illustration. And (c) this 
knowledge of the Scriptures will enable him to speak with 
the confidence of certainty and of deep conviction, nay, even 
with authority. Indeed, without this knowledge, without 
being assured from God’s Word, he has no more right to 
speak of eternal things than Cicero, Plato, Confucius, or any 
other heathen teacher. The preacher must be able to say, “ I 
believe ’’—that is, I believe God with all my heart—* therefore 
I speak.” He must be able to say, “I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” We are not to waver or 
hesitate in our preaching, for we speak with the authority of 
God himself, and I need not say how widely different this is 
from relying upon and preaching our own vain thoughts and 
speculations. 

2. The preacher should early form and cultivate through- 
out life the mental habit of sermonizing. It would be well, 
especially in the early part of his ministry, if he should every 
day train himself somewhat in forming skeletons of sermons. 
For this purpose be should, in connection with his Scripture 
readings, keep a book of striking texts, with such plans of 
sermons as he has been able to jot down. He will thus ac- 
quire facility and accuracy in this homiletic art, just as cer- 
tainly as the young mechanic in Ais occupation; and from 
frequent and continued practice, such will be the force of 
this habit that whenever an important text meets his eye or 
occurs to his mind, he will be at once disposed to consider 
how to preach therefrom. It is said of a great general that 
in his travels, whenever he looked upon a landscape, he 
would consider how he should fight a battle thereon; how 
he should draw up his forces to the greatest advantage; 
how in such a situation he could best defend himself if 
attacked from a certain quarter; how advance with the 
greatest security ; how retreat with the least danger. Some- 
thing like this should be the study and the practice of 
every preacher. 

And this habit will show itself with regard to all he reads— 
all the argumentative and illustrative material that is every 
day pouring in upon him from every quarter. In regard to 
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all such material, the important question with him is, How 
ean I use this in sermonizing? What does it prove or what 
will it illustrate? Thus the mental habit which | am com- 
mending to the preacher, will enable him to utilize every 
important proof and almost every incident and fugitive an- 
ecdlote. 

3. It is important to the preacher to set his standard high— 
to form a high ideal of a sermon and constantly aim at its 
realization; for though we never perfectly realize our ideals, 
the excellence we shall attain will be much greater than if a 
lower standard should be assumed. The boy who shoots his 
arrows at the meridian sun sends them higher than when he 
aims at a lower mark. “It is very certain,’ says Mogridge, 
“that he who aims only at the barn-door will never hit the 
weather-cock on the church-spire.” The father gave good 
advice to his son when he said, “ Let your objects be high 
and holy, and then the: High and Holy One will give you 
strength and grace to attain them.” 

It will be found, too, that this high standard will greatly 


help the minister in seeing wherein he has failed and 
how he may improve. Without this lofty ideal of a ser- 
mon in his mind’s eye, indeed I do not see how he is to 
“study to show himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.”’ 

Of course our ideals themselves may be continually im- 
proved, and with our increasing culture and experience they 
will give place to others that are higher and better. An 

5 excellent means to such improvement will be found in the 


careful reading and critical analysis of the best sermons ot 
the great masters. But let no preacher degrade himself by 
setting any mortal before him as his model or standard, and 
thus become a servile imitator. His ideal as well as the plan 
and matter ef his sermon must be his own. To him as wel! 
as to every other man God has given the commandment, 
‘* Thou shalt not steal.”’ Besides the immorality, there is the 
danger of destroying all mental independence and originality. 
David’s own sling, with the five smooth stones which he 
gathered from the brook with his own hand, proved infi- 
nitely more potent against the Philistine than all the might of 
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Saul’s armor, in which, you remember, he cut a ridiculous 
figure when he essayed to go but could not. 

4. Above all things, let the preacher lay it well to heart 
that he must be a spiritual man, being much in communion 
with God and having his mind occupied with eternal things. 
Without this, of course he may dazzle the multitude with his 
brilliancy, and send them away thinking of the great sermon 
and possibly of the great preacher, but he will not send them 
away thinking of themselves and their prospects for eternity. 
Without this he can neither edify God’s people nor win souls 
to Christ. Let him beware lest he be but a blind leader of 
the blind. Unless he is truly spiritual his sermons, however 
brilliant, will be of little or no real value. 

Having given these general directions, which might be ex- 
panded to any extent and without bound, I will now mention 
some special rules, the observance of which will be found of 
great advantage in the immediate preparation of a sermon, 
whether in thought alone or also in writing. 

1. For the successful composition of a sermon the preach- 
er’s mind must be fully awakened, and both the intellect and 
the heart brought, if possible, to act with more than their 
ordinary intensity. It is well known that to attain this 
needed mental excitement many a poet or public speaker, 
unrestrained by Christian principle, has resorted to the use 
of wine or other spirituous liquor. Of course in this day of 
enlightenment the God-fearing minister will make no such 
use of artificial stimulants. The intellectual excitement he 
needs for the immediate composition of a sermon will gen- 
erally be found in fully occupying his mind with his theme. 
If his mind is not quickened by divine truth, if it is not 
wrought up to its full vigor by the insight God has given 
him into the eternal verities that are to be embodied in his 
discourse, and especially by the contemplation of the great 
central truth that is to give his sermon its unity, he lacks an 
essential qualification for sermonizing. If his theme has not 
aroused bis own mind and deeply moved his heart, his dis- 
course will not be likely to interest others; for the heart as 
well as the intellect must be stirred and intensified to insure 

the most effective work in the immediate preparation of a 
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sermon. It is true in a special sense for the preacher, that 


99 


“out of the heart are the issues of life.’ Every minister 
knows from his own experience that his best and most 
effective sermons have been composed under deep religious 
feeling. 

' Such a state of the sensibilities, of spiritual emotion, may 
come from devout meditation, or from serious self-examina- 
tion, or from earnest prayer, in which the heart is truly lifted 
up in communion with God; but in any case, or however it 
comes, it is a mighty force, a kind of inspiration, and a certain 
sign of success in sermonizing. It is to the preacher what 
“the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees’ was 
to David, a signal for the onset, and a premonition of victory. 
“The soul’s hours of strong excitement,” says Beecher, “ are 
its luminous hours, its mountains of vision, from which it 
looks over the landscape of life with unobstructed gaze; 
and the observations it then takes and the judgments it 
forms as far transcend the scope and truth of its ordinary 
reasoning, as the view from the seaward-looking mountain 
transcends the view from the pent-up valley.” There are 
occasions, I freely admit, when such mental moods are not 
immediately attainable; occasions when we must prepare a 
sermon with little or no feeling of interest therein or inclina- 
tion thereto, even as the good soldier obeys marching orders 
and fights with dogged resolution, though it may be without 
inclination and,with no enthusiasm. But on such occasions 
there is even greater necessity that the preacher, in the fear of 
God and from a sense of duty, rouse into action his latent pow- 
ers as much as possible, and gird himself for the successful 
accomplishment of the work that is set before him. Let him 
under all circumstances, with or without deep feeling, do his 
best—his very best. 

2. Another special direction to be observed in the imme- 
diate preparation of a sermon is this: Compose the whole 
discourse, if possible, without intermission. Do not stop to 
correct, but as the ancient writers on rhetoric say, “ Writ 
with fury and correct with phlegm.” Many a sermon has been 
spoiled by not observing this rule, or by suffering interrup- 
tion in the midst of sermonizing and when the soul was on 
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fire. “The king’s business requireth haste,” said David, and 
this is true of the preacher, who, in his study, in the imme- 
diate work of composition, with his best powers and in the 
loftiest mood of mind, is doing his best to serve “the King 
of all kingdoms.” Would you, except for the most urgent 
or necessary cause, have the man of God interrupt his work 
when he is thus engaged and his soul is in this “ fine frenzy?” 
“T should,” says Beecher, “as soon say to the workman at 
the foundry, ‘ Why do you pour that liquid, cintillating iron 
into the mould? Why do you not wait till it is cold before 
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you do it? The preacher whose sermonizing suffers from 
unnecessary stops and interruptions, might profit by giving 
varnest heed to the words of Schiller, the great German 
poet. “Divide up the thunder,” says he, “into separate 
notes, and it becomes a mere lullaby for children; but pour 
it forth in one continuous peal, and its royal sound will shake 
the heavens.” 

3. The third and last rule which I shall mention as of 
special importance in the immediate preparation of a sermon 
is this: Avoid a tiresome length, or rather beware of excessive 
treatment of any subject in a sermon. This direction applies 
to the discourse as a whole, and to every part or point 
thereof, to every argument, and ‘to the illustration and adorn- 
ment. Luther, in enumerating nine good qualities of a 
preacher, gives as the sixth, that “he should know when to 
stop.” William Jay, a great Baptist minister, modestly says 
of himself, “I saw one excellence was within my reach: it 
was brevity; and I determined to obtain it.” And he adds, 
“T never exceed three-quarters of an hour at most.” Boyle 
has an essay on “ Patience Under Long Preaching.” But it is 
not generally the absolute jength of a sermon that. wearies 
people, but its prolixity or excessive treatment of the subject 
or of some part thereof. The preacher is very unwise who 
continues to develop a subject by turning it over and over, 
when the treatment has already been sufficient for all, the 
purposes of popular oratory. He is almost sure to weary the 
people in an argument when he employs a philosophical or 
metaphysical demonstration instead of bold and direct appeals 
to the understanding, the experience, or consciousness of his 
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hearers, or to the direct testimony of the Word of God’ 


Illustration is generally a potent and pleasing method of in- 
struction, but this too will weary if it is unnecessary or ex- 
cessive; that is, when the point under consideration has been 
sufficiently illustrated. The excessive treatment which I have 
referred to, and which is always tiresome, may arise either 
from ignorance, that is, from an imperfect mastery of the 
subject, when, as Prof. Shedd says, “instead of crowding 
the greatest possible amount of matter into the smallest pos- 
sible form, the preacher spreads the least possible amount of 


” 


truth over the widest possible surface ;” or it may arise from 
too much information, or rather from attempting to cram 
into one discourse whatever can have any bearing upon the 
subject from all the diversified fields of knowledge. In 
either case the audience becomes wearied, if not positively 
disgusted, and thus the very object of the sermon is lost. 

Of all men, the preacher should know just when he has 
said enough, and should stop when he is through. Yet we 
cannot lay down any iron rule for the absolute length of a 
sermon. We cannot say it must never exceed half an hour. 
The time must depend upon the theme and the occasion, and 
above all, upon the wisdom shown in the treatment of the 
subject. If the preacher has a gospel theme and a judicious 
arrangement, and says just enough and no more on each 
point, doubtless there are occasions—I think they are rare— 
when he may hold the attention and the unflagging interest 
of his people for an hour, or even longer. 

Having, according to my ability and the best lights I could 
find, opened this grand theme—the art of sermonizing—I 
leave the discussion, unfinished as it is, to others. I have, 
indeed, but touched upon a part of the subject. I have not 
noticed at all the different kinds of sermons, whether topical, 
textual, or expository, and how the choice of these is to be 
determined. I leave to others all that is important to be 
said in regard to the plan of a sermon; that is, all about the 
introduction, the proposition or truth to be established and 
applied, the proof or that part of the discourse which estab- 
lishes the truth and produces conviction, and the conclusion, 
which vigorously applies what has been made evident in the 
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body of the discourse. I have said nothing on the question 


how a text is to be chosen; nothing upon the style of sacred 
eloquence; nothing upon the very important subject of 
extemporaneous preaching; nothing upon the reciprocal rela- 
tion of preacher and hearer; and little or nothing upon the 
matter, manner, and spirit of preaching, though all these 
subjects are closely connected with the art of sermonizing. 


A. FREEMAN. 

















Art. V.—A FAMINE OF THE WORD OF GOD. 


SHALL WE GIVE UP THE BIBLE OR FORFEIT THE PRIVILEG! 
OF ITS POSSESSION ? 


Amos vi. 11: “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I wil 
send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but 
of hearing the words of the Lord.” 

In connection, see Matt. xxv. 28, 20: “Take therefore the talent from 
him, and give it unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

See also Mark rv. 24, 25; Luke vu. 18. 


How WIL. these texts apply to us in our use and improve- 
ment of the Bible? And how would a famine of the Word 
of God affect us? Is there any danger or possibility of such 
a state of things? It might seem not to be expected or 
impossible in view of the present spread of the gospel and the 
multiplicity of Bibles, but things equally strange have trans- 
pired, as for instance, the famine in Egypt after the years of 
plenty. It may then be well to ponder the question, Shall! we 
give up the Bible or forfeit the privilege of its possession? It 
it be true that advantages, blessings, privileges, and talents 
abused or not used and improved will be taken away, may 
not the same be true of the Bible and Bible privileges? And 
does not the prophecy of Amos respecting a famine of hear- 
ing the words of the Lord have in view just such a state o/ 
things? Just such a state of things is the case with the 
country where the gospel first began to be preached. The 
light has gone out there, and to them there is literally a fam- 
ine of hearing the Word of the Lord. They are now under 
the desolating sway of the Turk and Mohammedanism, and 
the land whence we received the gospel is now missionary 
ground. Might not the same be true of us if we foliow in 
their footsteps and neglect the teachings of the Word of the 
Lord? My conviction is that we hold the Bible too lightly ; 
that we feel too slightly its claims upon us and its advantages 
to us, and I apprehend that there is danger here, and that in 
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view of this there is a possibility of a famine of hearing the 
words of the Lord, unless we take steps to avert it by cling- 
ing closer to the Bible. 

What is the Bible to us? It claims to be our light in 
darkness, our guide in life’s pilgrimage, and we have been 
wont to accede to those claims. It is too our comforter, 
our stay and support in weakuess and trouble, sorrow, and 
bereavement. It makes known to us the way and the pro- 
visions of salvation. It sheds light on our path through the 
valley of the shadow of death, gives us knowledge of the 
bourne to which we are traveling, and from which we cannot 
return, and gives us directions as to how we may secure our 
well-being there. It opens to us the beyond, and gives us 
hope respecting that beyond, and comfort in view of our 
friends as they go from us into that invisible realm. 

Is it reliable? It has at least strong claims to reliability 
in the character and elevation of its teachings and in the 
fulfilment of its prophecies. And we cannot disprove its 
reliability. The most that can be done in this direction is to 
shake confide nee and cast doubt upon its credibility. 

Philosophical skeptics would have us give up the Bible as 
unworthy our confidence as a guide and rule of life, and as 
to its claims and the hopes it presents to us. But what will 
they give us in its stead that is more reliable? Suppose we 
give up the Bible and remove everything that is drawn from 
the Bible or would remind us of Bible teaching, what would 
we give up? If the Bible be a curse to mankind, as some 
would have us believe, let us banish it and everything belong- 
ing to it. But where shall we begin? Demolish the churches 
and cease our gatherings to worship our Father in heaven ? 
give up the God of the Bible and all the stay and support 
of resting on him and his fatherly care? give up the Sabbath, 
its rest and associations, the poor man’s refuge and rest, and 
take instead the continued, unrelieved tread and burden of 
toil and care? give up the Sabbath-school and all the tender 
associations and gentle moral influences connected therewith ? 
give up the hope of the resurrection and of meeting and 
recognizing in the beyond ?—for the doctrine of the resurrec- 


tion is peculiarly a matter of revelation; true some ancient 
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sages, as Socrates and Plato, have expressed some doubtful 
surmises and some hopeful longings respecting a resurrec- 
tion, but only in the Bible is the resurrection distinctly set 
forth as an unequivocal reality—give up the beneficent influ- 
ence of a sense of accountability to God? give up the hope 
of heaven and of a blissful immortality?’ give up the sup- 
porting influence of the conscious presence ot Jesus while 
passing through the valley of the shadow of death as well as 
amid the sorrows of life? All these we must give up in 
giving up the Bible. And more: we must give up the Chris- 
tian burial of our friends, and all the consolations drawn 
from the Bible in times of bereavement. Go to the grave- 
yards and erase the records there that eall to mind Bible 
teaching and Bible hopes. We find on a tombstone an 
scription like this: “ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” Break it in pieces ; it is from the Bible. On another 
we find: ** Asleep in Jesus;” on another: “Suffer littl 
children to come unto me.” Break them in pieces; they are 
from the Bible and associated with Bible teaching. When 
we have demolished every stone bearing inscriptions drawn 
from Bible teaching, how few will be left? and how unmean- 
ing and cold are they ? and what a wreck the place where 
our departed loved ones have been laid to rest ! ° 
Then those hymns so dear to memory and so intimately 
associated with Bible teaching and religious worship, as, 
“When I can read my title clear;” ‘“ Alas! and did my 
Saviour bleed;” “ There is a fountain;” “ How firm a foun- 
dation ;” and a thousand others: these must be destroyed 
erased from memory. Then when we bid adieu to our friends 
on the banks ot the river it will be with the consciousness 
that it is forever. The hope of meeting again will be blotted 
out. The mother as she imprints the farewell kiss on the 
cold marble brow of her child that death has snatched away, 
can no more, by faith, look up and say, “ Till we meet again,’ 
but the thought, J¢ must be forever, falls with chilling blight 
upon her heart; and as the grave closes over her darling a 


is gloom and darkness—no light of hope comes from th 


beyond to cheer the heart of the bereaved one. 


‘The conviction that there is a right and there is a wrong, 
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and of accountability to God, that makes us fear to do wrong, 
that makes a man firm in the right, though no human eye 
beholds him, is due to Bible teaching. But if it be a lie 
why believe it and be controlled by it? Are we ready to 
give up this and to cut loose from the restraints of Bible 
teaching? And do we preter to trust ourselves and our inter- 
ests where these restraints are unknown ? 

But we are going into the beyond. We will soon be there, 
and without the light and guidance of the Bible, all is dark 
and uncertain. Respecting that future to which we are tend- 
ing, we are full of anxiety. We want to know what of it; 
what will be our condition there, and how we may secure our 
well-being in that mysterious, unending beyond. These 
anxieties, longings, and aspirations cannot be suppressed in 
the thoughtful, intelligent soul. They are instinctive in our 
nature. We naturally and wisely desire to know about what 
may involve so much of interest to us. If we give up as 
delusive the Bible that tells us just what we want and need 
to know, and satisfies our soul-longings; if we give up the 
Bible in obedience to the advice of philosophical skeptics, 
what will they give us in its stead? If we give up the Bible 
in deference to them, we have a right to expect and to demand 
something that will supply its place. They would take away 
our Bible, take away its light and its guidance, and all the 
hopes drawn therefrom: what will they give us in its stead 
that is more reliable, and that will meet the longings and 
instinctive cravings of our nature? Let them meet in council 
and bring to bear all their wisdom and research, but let them 
not delay too long, for the want of humanity is pressing. 
Every second some soul steps off the shores of time into that 
beyond never to return. Time is crowding us rapidly and 
we cannot stay; we are all approaching the verge of that 
fathomless beyond, and we need the light which they propose 
to give, since they have taken away (or would take away) the 
Bible, our only light and guide. What will they give, us? 
We are waiting, anxiously waiting. Eternity is coming on 
and death with hasty strides, and what to us then? Let them 
not delay, though they take time to consider. What will 
they give us that will guide us truly, and light our pathway 
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throngh life and out into the eternal beyond? What have 
they given us? Nothing; absolutely nothing. They have 
aimed to take away the Bible; tried to destroy this that has 
been so dear and precious to mankind, and have given us 
nothing in its stead. What will they give us? What can they 
give us that can be relied on? Nothing. They cannot go 
back into the fathomless depths of the past, before man be- 
gan to be, and before the footprints of the Creator began to 
be seen in his creations, and tell us what was then; how the 
universe began to be, or who established the laws of nature, 
and made such wonderful adaptation of means for the accom- 
plishment of ends. Without divine revelation all is but 
speculation that has its origin only in the brain of the specu- 
latist. If the Bible be not true as a divine revelation, what 
can they claim for their speculations? How can we know 
from them how we came to be, who made us, and to whom 
we owe obedience and worship? They cannot penetrate 
into the future and reveal what lies hid in its bosom. They 
cannot tell us what will be to us beyond the dark river, nor 
how we can with certainty secure our welfare there, so that 
with cheerful confidence we can enter the dark valley and 
meet undaunted the king of terrors. They would take away 
the Bible, but they give us nothing, they can give us nothing 
in its stead. What they offer us is certainly and confessedly 
but the speculations of men that cannot know the certainty of 
either the past or the future, and hence of nothing worth, as 
supplying the place of Bible revelations. They assert that 
the Bible is but the speculations of men. Their teachings 
are certainly nothing more; while the Bible has far stronger 
claims to divine authorship in the elevation of its teachings, 
in the fulfilment of its prophecies, and even in its very mys- 
teries, that answers our soul-longings, and tells us what we 
needed to know, but of ourselves could never discover. 

Will we, then, give up the Bible and all the possibilities 
the Bible opens to us for what we know to be but the specu- 
lations of men? As for me, I will cling to the Bible. It 
has been my chart and compass thus far as I have tried to 
steer my bark over life’s stormy sea. It has been my stay 
and solace in many an hour of trial and sorrow. It never 
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yet has deceived me; with it I will enter the dark valley; by 
it my hopes are anchored to that within the vail; and follow- 
ing its guidance, I hope one day to walk the streets of the 
New Jerusalem, and with the hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand, to stand before the throne and sing “ the song of Moses 
and the Lamb.” 

If the Bible be so necessary and so precious to us, how 
ought we to use it? We certainly should seek to know its 
truths and not disregard its injunctions. He that knows its 
contents and follows its teachings is certainly in a safe way, 
and the character that is thus formed is grand, strong, and 
unimpeachable; and such an one can certainly with greater 
confidence face the future and launch out into the ocean of 
eternity. Certainly he has nothing to lose by such a course. 
But what of those who take the opposite course; who have 
the Bible with all the light it can give, but hide it under a 
bushel; who disbelieve or disregard its teachings, and suffer 
the dust of weeks to gather on its lids as it lies neglected on 
the shelf? 

If our Heavenly Father, knowing our needs, has so gra- 
ciously provided therefor, and given us an infallible guide, 
what to us if we neglect it and go contrary to its teachings? 
Ana how will he regard such treatment? Lis blessings are 
too precious to be thrown away or contemptuously trampled 
under foot. Might there not, then, be danger of its being 
withdrawn from us? Let us remember the land where the 
Bible and its truths first began to be disseminated, but from 
which the light has gone out, because the people corrupted 
their way and followed their own hearts’ desire contrary to 
Bible injunctions, and who now groan beneath the iron heel 
of Turkish despotism. Shall we follow in their footsteps 
aud provoke God by contemptuously treating or neglecting 
his Word? God did forsake his temple, his own temple, 
built by his direction, and where he had placed his honor 
and manifested his glory, because the people corrupted’ their 
way ‘and disregarded the requirements of his Word and the 
purity of his temple. That temple, once so glorious, was 
destroyed ; and the city in which it was built, that had been 
“beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth,” was 
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laid waste and trodden under the feet of the Gentiles, and 
her people suffered as no people before or since ever suffered. 
And would not a like course in us bring about like results, 
only greater in proportion as we have enjoyed greater light 
and privilege? Let us think of the possibility of a famine of 
the Word of the Lord, and ponder what we would lose in 
losing the Bible: even the charter of our civil as well as relig- 
ous liberties, all the hopes of the future drawn therefrom, 
and the support of virtue, in the sense of accountability to 
God. Let us ponder well these things, and take the steps to 
avert this calamity, by giving heed to Bible teaching, and 
“turning our feet unto the testimonies of the Lord,’ and 
endeavoring to influence others to take the same course. 
Patriotism as well as religion should prompt us to this. 


JAS. LOGAN, 














Art. VL—CHRIST AND HIS KINGDOM. 


No NAME in human history has such potency as the name 
of Christ, and no institution has wrought such momentous 
changes among men as his kingdom. His life, his words, 
his works, his death, his kingdom, have been and are still 
the basis of all human progress. In them lie the germs of 
all reforms in life and morals. He has given to the race a 
sublime faith in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, in the possibility of good and the immortality of the 
soul. He is the realized ideal of humanity in purity of life, 
in fidelity to duty, in unselfishness of heart, and in charity 
for all. His life is the model by which all life is tested at the 
bar of the world’s judgment. His law is the touch-stone by 
which all human law is tried. His character is the pattern 
by which all character is approved or condemned. To form 
a just and proper estimate of Christ and his work it is neces- 
sary to examine, first, his claims; second, his object; third, 
his plans; fourth, his influence. 

I. His Criarmms.—These are embraced under two general 
clases: (a) those implied, (6) those advanced. 

(2) The claims plainly implied in the conduct and teach- 
ings of Christ are many and startling. He begins his won- 
derful career, not by announcing his divinity or proclaiming 
his mission, but by walking in humble obscurity and poverty. 
At about thirty years of age he receives baptism at the hands 
of a great and zealous reformer. After a season of retire- 
ment in fasting, prayer, and temptation, he returns to the 
home of his youth and begins to teach and to preach in the 
synagogue, saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” 
the following: 

1. His claims to teach and to preach.—Christ sets before us 


Let us examine his teachings and draw from them 


an absolute standard of morality. He calls upon all men to 
“repent.” He opens a new era in men’s lives. He is a 


teacher having authority, and not as the scribes and Phara- 
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sees. le exhorts men to perfection. He awakens a new 


sense of sin and creates a new ideal of holiness. The ser- 
mon on the mount is pervaded throughout by a conviction 
of his absolute right to teach and to usurp authority over the 
lives and consciences of men. There is not the most remote 
reference to any higher authority than his own to establish 
laws for man’s observance. This remarkable fact is just as 
prominent in his first discourse as in his last. There is no 
evidence of a progressive recognition of lis authority over 
human souls. There is the same imperialism in the beati- 
tudes as in his final instructions before his crucifixion. 

2. He claims absolute moral pe rfection.—No man Can read 
the gospels without feeling that Christ puts a wide and im- 
passible gulf between himself and all mankind. He is pre- 
eminently sui generis. Of this he is himself deeply conscious. 
Quietly, firmly, yet unostentatiously, he exalts himself above 
all humanity. We hear nothing of the Pharisaical cant, “I 
am holier than thou;” yet we can but feel that he is deeply 
conscious of his moral superiority. All his discourses are 
delivered from a plane far above us. Nowhere does he con- 
fess sin or ask pardon. Nowhere does he acknowledge weak- 
ness, ignorance, or error. He never makes the slightest allu- 
sion to his inability to understand any problem. He is never 
embarrassed with difficulties such as hamper and thwart us. 
Men are always confessing error, deploring weakness, and 
battling against ignorance. No egotism is great enough to 
claim exemption from human faults, foibles, and weaknesses. 
The man who directly or indirectly advances the claim of 
infallibility receives and deserves the contempt of mankind. 
The men who live most in common with God have the deep- 
est sense of frailty and imperfection. It is one of the weak- 
nesses of our feeble teachings that we fall so far below the 
standards which we ourselves uphold. So far is Christ from 
such hindrances that he never once hints at their existence. 
This tacit assumption of absolute moral perfection has given 
great offense to such anti-christian writers as Strauss and 
Bauer. Certainly such claims are nothing short of monstrous 
presumptions if Christ were nothing but a man, with like 
passions as ourselves. 
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3. He claims not only moral perfe ction, but also Supe riority to 





other teachers. 
He speaks as an original teacher with a message for all. 


He sets himself above all his predecessors. 


Without apology or explanation he abrogates, annuls, ex- 
pounds, or curtails the teachings of Moses and the prophets. 
He delivers his sublime messages as if he himself were the 
original fountain of truth. He never condescends to argue 
the truth of any statement he has made. Just as a master 
corrects the blunders of his servant, so he corrects the teach- 
ings “of them of old time.” How often do we hear him 
setting aside the interpretation of the law or even the law 
itself! How different from the modesty and timidity of the 
old prophets! Moses is full of excuses and apologies; Isaiah, 
of humiliating confession; David, of penitence and grief; 
but Christ has not one word of Self-condemnation, self- 
reproach, or self-abasement. He continually offers himself 
as a model, a guide, a pattern. These claims were not as- 
sumed, as some have thought and argued, in certain moments 
of enthusiasm, but they were the constant and uniform ex- 
pression of his entire life. 

4. He claimed supe rhuman dignity by accepting worship from 
his followers.—If he had been a mere man, with the modesty 
of a man, nothing could have been more shocking and revolt- 





ing to his sense of right than the voluntary homage so often 
paid to him. He would have rebuked with the keenest 
words any such debasement of manhood. To a man of right 
instincts nothing can seem more degrading than hero-worship. 
Who can imagine the gentle, sweet spirit of Christ volun- 
tarily accepting worship from a brother man? Such a 
thought would have been painful to his deep soul. Humility 
was the most conspicuous trait of his character, and it of- 
fends our sense of consistency to think of him as tolerating 
superstition merely to gratify his love of admiration. In- 
deed, the very thought of his possessing a vain spirit contra- 
dicts the whole tenor of his life. ‘The consciousness of .an 
absolute sinlessness in such a soul as that of Jesus Christ 
points to an elevation unknown to our actual human expe- 
rience. It is, at the very least, suggestive of a relation to 
the Perfect Moral Being altogether unique in human history.” 
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It is not what a man says of himself, or what others may 
say of him, that most truly reveals his character, but it is his 
unconscious modes of speech and action. Through these 
the real man is seen and known, and his teachings are under- 


stood. Judged by this standard, Christ is always and every- 
where a Prince and a Saviour. He never once lowers his 
claims, nor retracts his sayings, nor contradicts his teach- 
ings, nor doubts his wisdom, and never changes his plans nor 
conceals his purposes. Such indirect testimony is the strong- 
est evidence that can be advanced in defense of the doctrines 
of the absolute divinity of our Lord, and forms the most 
satisfactory basis upon which to rest his own teachings upon 
this point. He who assumes himself as absolutely faultless, 
claims superiority to all mankind, and accepts worship from 
his fellows, should be adored as a God or despised as a man. 
There can be no alternative. We are torced to surrender 
our respect for one who exalts himself above his fellows, or 
we must seek another explanation of his character. 

Resting upon the belief in the moral beauty of Christ’s 
peerless character, let us proceed to examine in detail some 
of his more direct claims to divinity. 

(6) It must be acknowledged that we are forced to rely 
upon the four gospels for our evidence of these claims. We 
are compelled to assume that the record we have of the life 
and teachings of Christ is a true one. It is the only history 
which we possess of this marvelous person. If the gospels 
be not a faithful and trustworthy record of his life, they are 
the most incomprehensible productions known to men. 
Mere fanatics, deluded, misguided men, have created an ideal 
character for the whole human race. It is utterly incredible 
that a set of deluded impostors could have created out of a 
disordered fancy the most perfect character known to man- 
kind. Four ignorant and unlettered men, without collusion, 
have given to the world a biography unequaled in al! the 
realm of letters. If they forged such a character they ought 
themselves to ve worshiped and adored, for they must be 
greater than the ideal they invented. Taking the record, 
then, as we have it, let us see what Christ claimed for himself. 
1. He claimed the power to work miracies.—If he did not ad- 
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vance this claim himself, he more than once suffered his fol- 


lowers to believe that he possessed this power. It matters 
but little whether he made the claim himself or suffered 
others to make it for him. He is equally guilty of imposi- 
tion whichever position we take. So far as the record shows, 
he never once rebuked any of his enthusiastic followers be- 
cause of their too great faith in him, but rather the contrary. 
It is not to be imagined that the miracles attributed to him 
were delusions or the result of any superstitious beliefs in 
him. If he had done no more than heal a few sick folk, we 
might very reasonably suppose that the cures were the result 
of natural causes aided by superstition. But the so-called 
‘miracles of power” cannot be thus set aside. The stilling 
of a storm and the raising of the dead are not explained upon 
this hypothesis. It cannot be that Christ, standing at the 
grave of a beloved friend, surrounded by the dead man’s 
weeping sisters and neighbors, could have played the part of 
an impostor. He certainly did make them believe that he 
had raised a man from the dead. If he made them believe 
a falsehood he deserves the world’s unqualified execration. 
No humanitarian who believes in the beauty and perfection 
of Christ’s moral character can rest content with such an 
explanation as that he was the victim of misunderstanding. 
He had too many opportunities to deny their false imputa- 
tions and correct their misapprehensions. We cannot extri- 
cate the character of Christ from these difficulties. He is the 
Son of God or he is caught in the meshes of a net-work of 
such lies as to prove him the chief of knaves, a thought no 
Christian can entertain or even hear without a protest. 

2. He claimed the power to forgive sins.—The truth is, the 
further we pursue our subject the more startling become the 





revelations of Christ’s nature. He reaches higher and deeper 
into the mysteries of redemption. He more and more ener- 
getically preaches himself. If he was but a man, how inex- 
plicable his language. “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” could 
not have fallen from merely human lips. No blasphemy 
could equal such daring presumption. He makes an impe- 
rious demand, not upon our time, our money, or our influ- 
ence, but upon our souls. He assumes to dictate to us the 
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terms of everlasting life. He gives or withholds life upon 


his own terms. “ Follow me and thou shalt have rest,” is 
always upon his lips. We cannot listen to such a claim as 
this from our fellow-man with patience. Every man feels 
that his soul is his own and that no fellow-creature can know 
its secrets or rule its motives. No natural tie or relationship 
might interpose between Christ and his followers. He could 
not tolerate any rival claim or affection. He demanded 
obedience, faith, and unfaltering fidelity. We often hear it 
said that the most offensive claims of Christ are in John’s 
gospel, but it is not true. We flee to John’s testimony for 
relief from such painful embarrassments as meet us every- 
where in the synoptic gospels. Without John’s emphatic 
and oft-repeated declaration of his absolute divinity, the 
character of Christ would be a monstrosity for which there 
could be no adequate explanation. It is a positive delight to 
hear Christ advancing his claims to equality with God. 
Here, and here only, we find a satisfactory explanation of bis 
language on many different occasions. If he is the author 
of the sermon on the mount (a production much admired by 
skeptics), it will astonish no thinking man to find him talk- 
ing about his Godhead. 

3. He claimed to be God.—This completed his claims. This 
makes clear his attitude toward humanity. This leaves no 
mystery unsolved. Any explanation short of this simply 
contradicts itself and destroys the testimony of the witnesses 
and the integrity of his character. In many ways and on 
many occasions Christ distinctly declared himself one with 
the Father. He claimed equal honor, power, and dominion. 
He asked for himself all that he did for the Father. “I and 
my Father are one;” if any man serve me him will my 
Father honor; “he that hath seen me hath seen the Father 
also;” “all power in heaven and in earth is given unto me.” 
Here we have the explanation of his death at the hands of 
his enemies: “ Being man he hath made himself God.” This 
completed his blasphemy and brought upon him the wrath 
of the scribes and Pharisees. Truly the Jews knew what 
the Arians do not know. If there is any one thing 
fully established in the gospels, it is that Christ was put to 
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death on the charge of blasphemy. We are thus driven to 
the conclusion that not only Christ but also his enemies un- 
derstood the significance of his wonderful claims. We now 
draw the conclusion that if Christ was not God, as he 
claimed, he was not only deceived himself but that he also 
deceived others. He is not the ideal of mankind but the 
object of the derision and scorn of all the world. All the 
moral truisms of Christ’s wonderful character are forever 
demolished if he fails to make good his claims to divinity. 
By this test he stands or falls; by this his own reputation for 
sincerity, honesty, and unselfishness must be decided. “ Thus 
our Lord’s human glory falls before our eyes when we at- 
tempt to conceive of it apart from the truth of his divinity. 
He is only perfect as man because he is truly God.” 


D. M. Harris. 

















Art. VIL—THE SOUL’S FOOD. 


Every living thing must have that upon which it may feed 
or it becomes sickly and weak—is dwarfed and finally dies. 
The tiny spray of vegetation, the broad and branching oak, 
and the towering and kingly redwood alike find their means 
of subsistence in the bosom of the earth. All animal life is 
sustained by a constant feeding of the different individuals 
of that kingdom upon one another and the vegetable world. 
Man, in* the sustenance of his animal body, brings into 
requisition all the products of the varied realms of nature. 
All that live must have food. 

Man is a triplex character. After the wants of his body 
have been supplied, there yet remain his mind and his soul 
to be cared for and fed with proper and nourishing food. 
Nothing can quiet the mute but strong appeals of mind but 
truth. It is this alone that can satisfy its cravings and bring 
it to peaceful rest. The biographers of great and learned 
men who failed to rest their minds on the Rock of eternal 
truth show plainly the dissatisfaction, the unrest, the unsup- 
plied want of their minds. But, though our mentality may 
be closely connected with our spirituality, when the wants 
of mind are fully met there remains yet other yearnings of 
our nature unsatisfied—the longings of the soul. What 
mental culture or bodily comfort and ease has ever alone 
been sufficient to satisfy the craving of our sentient nature 
for a boundless, unending, and perfect love? What of all 
that earth can give or our relations to it can demand, can 
quiet the ever-repeated call of the immortal principle within 
us for life, unending and freed from the fear of death? Min- 
istrations to the wants of the body or the mind alone can 
never satisfy the soul. Llave you never, in the midst of 
physical health and strength, from what you at one time 
deemed the acme of worldly success, viewing the multiplied 
comforts and pleasures of the world and sense which sur- 
rounded you, felt that nameless longing for something beyond 
and above? It is the soul, hunger-bitten and famishing, 
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crying out for relief. Its wants have been ignored ; its crav- 
ings unappeased. What, then, is this food for the soul? 
What is that upon which we may feast and never hunger? 
W hat the wondrous stream from whose current we may drink 
and thirst no more forever? The Saviour said, “ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish his work.” 
—John rv. 34. It is evident that he does not here refer to 
the needs of his body. It is written of him, “ Lo, I come to 





do thy will, O God;” and at the tender age of twelve we 
find him earnestly “about the Father’s business.” How 
assiduously, how constantly he kept about it during the 
remaining years of his life upon earth! When it led through 
sad Gethsemane, with its bitter cup of woe, he would not 
shrink to drink it to the dregs, saying with holy confidence, 
*“ Not my will but thine be done.” When it led up Calvary’s 
rugged steep, beneath the crushing load of the world’s shame, 
to an exptatory death, he cheerfully went; and when noth- 
ing more could be added to his work and suffering, he cried 
out in accents of victory, “It is finished!” This was his 
meat—the satisfaction and joy of his soul. How truly is it 
written, ‘“‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.’ Jesus came 
to redeem us, and also to be our great exemplar. His call to 
every member of the human family is, “Follow me.” If 
any, seeking to allay the cravings of the soul by acquisition 
of worldly wealth, honor, fame, or wisdom, still find the 
hungering and neglected soul rising and crying out for that 
meat which doth not perish, remember Jesus has shown us 
by his life and taught us by his word that that meat is to do 
the will of God. Follow him in this and you will no longer 
feel nor say with Solomon, “ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Wherefore longer “spend your money for that 
which is not meat, and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” Why longer fill yourselves with the food of swine 
when there is meat enough and to spare in your Father’s 
house and service? ‘Come, for all things are now ready.” 
The feast is spread, the guests are bidden, and you are one. 
We hear of weak Christians, of their falling by the way, 
of their retreating before the enemy or effecting a compro- 
mise with him, which in the end amounts to an uncondi- 
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tional surrender. Why is this? Why is it that those who are 


assured in Christ’s strength of overcoming the world should 
be themselves overcome by so small a fraction of the world? 
Simply because they have not been strengthened by whole- 
some feasting upon the soul-food of God’s service. Does the 
young Christian, the “babe in Christ,” desire to become 
strong, to attain to that development of Christian character, 
perfect in its symmetry and moral beauty, which in its influ- 
ence shall be potent in leading associates and others to Christ, 
.and so glorify our Father in heaven? Let them find some- 
thing to do for the Master. Let them not search for some 
great and astonishing work, but with self-denial and conde- 
scension search out the humble walks where they can busy 
themselves with little duties which, as Geethe says, lie nearest. 
Soon, when their strength will admit and their skill justify, 
the Master will bid them to come up higher, to take a more 
honored place at this feast. ‘“ He that is greatest shall be 
the servant of all.” “ He that humbleth himself shall! be ex- 
alted.” Does any feel the humiliation of a backslider and 
deplore the weakness which a fall has revealed? Look back 
to the neglected duty, search the unwritten records of your 
own heart and find the history of that stubbornness which 
refused to feed upon the meat of service. These things made 
you weak to the dishonoring of your God. 

Does a congregation in looking over its work for a year or 
for a longer time, realize that but a tithe of its possible and 
rightful work has been accomplished? Does it see there has 
been no ingathering of precious souls as sheaves in the great 
harvest-work of the Church? And then does it ask, “ Why 
should these things be?” The answer is found in fact that 
its meat has not been to do the will of God and to finish his 
work. The church which finds its delight, its highest satis- 
faction in the performance of the requirements of the gospel, 
will have conversions to gladden its members and cheer its 
pastor. God has said it. 

Let us then find the remedy for all our spiritual dearth, and 
a relief from it as well, in feasting regularly and with delight 
upon the satisfying and strengthening manna of the Master’s 
service. It matters not what that service may be, let it be 
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done, however adversely in a worldly point of view it may 
affect us. We serve Christ in addition to our daily duties of 
family worship, private devotion, and godly living, of attend- 
ance upon the prayer-meeting and the Sabbath services, 
whenever we can by an act or a word recommend the cause 
of Christ, the religion of the Bible, to an individual or the 
world. Then shall our souls possess that perfect satisfaction 
they yearn for, and prosperity and success will everywhere 
be the heritage of the Church. Naught cau measure or fully 
describe the longings of the soul. They are stronger than 
death. Yet these are all satisfied with this food of service. 
The needs of the soul are commensurate with its everlasting 
duration, and are all supplied from this same store. The 
aspirations of the soul are of the highest and most worthy 
character and shall all be realized in this life of devoted ser- 
vice, for we shall be exalted to be kings and priests forever 
in the great position of honor at our Father’s right hand. 
The soul’s joys are the fullest we experience; so full are they, 
they are unspeakable. Joy is the result of pleasant and happy BE. 
surroundings and bright prospects. These can only be had 
when we can say with Jesus, whom we follow, “ My meat is 
to do the will of him that sent me.” “As he (Christ) is, so 
are we in this world.”—1 John Iv. 17. 


B. EF. Wuitrtemore. 

















Art. VIIL—LAW AND ATONEMENT. 


In the January number of the Reverw Judge Ewing 
raises several theological questions suggested to his mind by 
positions taken, expositions made, and phraseology used by 
“writers and preachers.”’ With these he does not directly 
join issue, but thinks their positions exceptionable. Gener- 
ally the points which he raises are legitimate and pertinent. 
The Judge, as a learned jurist, views these questions from 
the stand-point of a lawyer; and withal he is a man by no 
means unacquainted with the different phases of theological 
investigation. He desires those taking the positions called 
in question to rise and explain. 

It is not mine specially to defend the craft, nor am I in- 
clined to declare in favor of many of the positions his article 
calls in question These essentially involve several of the 
old issues between Calvinism and Arminianism, namely, 
those of law, atonement, and redemption. These respective 
theories have long pressed their claims upon the attention of 
the world as leading competitors. These systems, in common, 
hold certain positions which are incompatible with our medium 
theology, and to some of the positions of which, as it seems to 
me, some of our writers have unwittingly committed them- 
selves, and from whose conclusions they may not escape. 

The two parties named above entertain similar views as to 
the nature of the atonement. The prime objection which 
Arminianism urges against the Calvinistic system is the 
limits it sets to the design and the capacity of the atone- 
ment to save. Calvinism, as is well known, holds that a 
definite elect number were chosen, exclusive of all the rest, 
whose sins were atoned for by Christ, who, as their substitute, 
assumed and discharged their legal liabilities to the offended 
justice of God; that this number and these persons will 
inevitably go free. The assertion, however, is often made 
by its advocates that there is merit in the atonement suffi- 
cient to save all if they will come, although it is not admitted 
by them that the provision was made for any but the elect. 
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Against this theory Arminianism holds that in the atone- 
ment Christ assumed and paid the debt of the race, redeem- 
ing all from the curse of the law, and that the world now 
stands in a justified condition before God. The universal 
justification of the world is one of the distinguishing features 
of this theory. Its advocates quote, “ Ye are not under law, 
but under grace.” The theory, however, does not hold to 
immunity from all obligation, but to a transfer of the obli- 
gation from one creditor to another; that the debt is now 
due, not to the law, but to Christ the substitute and redeemer: 
further, that condemnation comes only by disobedience to 
Christ. Some of this school declare not only that it is salva- 
tion from the curse of sin, but even from obligation to obe- 
dience to the law. Dr. Munsee quotes Dr. Clark as stating 
that “the moral law is now abrogated.” The language of 
an article in the October (1882) number of this Review, 
headed “ One Aspect of the Atonement,” more than inclines 
to this theory. Its author says, “The deliverance brought 
to all by the work of Christ was deliverance from the claims 
of the law. He delivered us all from its curse. We are, 
therefore, no longer under law but under grace. ..... He 
(Christ) redeemed the race. ; We now have nothing 
to do with the law. It makes no requirements of us. 
It can only serve as a school-master to bring us to 
Christ.” His reference to the law as being “our school- 
master” is taken from Gal. m. Manifestly, in this place 
the apostle had no reference whatever to the moral, but 
ceremonial law. He continues: “ But after that faith is 
come (Christ by metonymy) we are no longer under a school- 
master.” Was the moral law that “school-master?’’ Was 
it “added by reason of transgression till the seed should 
come to whom the provision was made?” Added to what? 


Evidently to something having preéxistence. You cannot 
add something to nothing. Added to the “covenant con- 


firmed before of God in Christ?”’ Added to the covenant four 
hundred and thirty years after its confirmation with Abra- 
ham? Is this the history of the moral law? Paul asserts 
and establishes its existence “from Adam to Moses.” Again, 
did the moral law end with the coming of the “seed?” 
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Was the chief object of the moral law to “bring (men) to 


Christ?” These statements contain the exact history of the 
origin, objects, and end of the ceremonial law. Did the 


moral and ceremonial law have simultaneous origin and ter- 
mination? and were their natures and objects one and the 
same? This no-law theory seems to be dependent for its 
support on a perverted application of the palpable meaning 
of the Scriptures; in applying what is asserted of the cere- 
monial to the moral law. But the objects and the natures 
of the two were widely and essentially different. The cere- 
monial consisted in a system of object-lessons, in which is 
set forth Jesus Christ in his essential character and in his 
work of salvation by types, figures, and shadows, through its 
various oblations, ablutions, and intercessions. The moral 
law says nothing about Christ or salvation. Its first demand 
is for obedience, then for satisfaction for disobedience. In 
the language of Judge Ewing, “It knows no equity, no for- 
giveness, no mercy.” 

The idea of the “abrogation” of the moral law is simply 
monstrous in theology. Law is the great fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying the government of the moral universe, and 
in its nature must be as its Author, immutable and eternal 
The theory of any mitigation or relaxatian of its claims for 
obedience is derogatory to its nature and subversive of all 
correct ideas of moral government. While men and angels 
shall exist they must exist as God's creatures, subject to gov- 
ernment. This is true, regardless of the state in which they 
may exist, as to their guilt or innocence, and regardless of 
the worlds in which they may be found. As aptly expressed 
by Judge Ewing, “ Nothing but annihilation can free from 
obligation to obey the moral law.” The idea that the atone- 
ment changes man’s relations to the moral government in 
the way of relaxing its claims on him for obedience, is not 
only unwarranted, but is a perverted conception both of the 
atonement and of the law. The great design of the atone- 
ment is to afford to man a method of relief from the legal 
and moral embarrassments occasioned by sin, that he may 
again exist in a state of purity and innocence under the 
divine government in happy harmony with law. Its design 
VOL. Iv., No. 3—22. 
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is by no means to retire the law from its dominion ove? Hist 
nor to interrupt his allegiance to the law. The atonement 
when applied to the sinner affects his relations to law in thé 
sense of canceling his guilt and justifying him with a perfect 
righteousness, and it serves as an adequate compensation to 
the offended justice of God for all the exactions on him for 
punishment. He is by it restored to a state of purity and 
innocence, and in every way brought into harmony and favor 
with the divine nature and government, prepared to exist in 
perfect purity and happiness under the dominion of law. 

At this point of the investigation we are prepared to 
appreciate the striking unanimity that exists between Calvin- 
ists, Arminians, and Universalists in their views of the atone- 
ment, and also as to its results on all those for whom it was 
provided. They are all substantially agreed as to its ultinvate 
results on all those for whom it was made. For example, 
Calvinism asserts that Christ died as a substitute in the room 
and stead of the elect, and the elect alone; that the atone- 
ment consists in his having assumed and paid their debt. 
The conclusion is that as their legal liabilities have been dis- 
charged they will go free. The ultimate deduction is the 
inevitable justification of the elect. The Universalist agrees 
with Calvinists and Arminians in their views of the nature 
of the atonement, and with Arminians in it® extent: hence 
his conclusion: the universal justification and salvation of 
the entire race. The Arminian agrees with both Calvinists 
and Universalists as to the nature of the atenement; with 
both as to its results in the certain justification of all those 
for whom it was made; that it has already justified the race. 
But it agrees with the latter and differs from the former in 
the number redeemed. We have already considered the 
method by which Arminianism attempts to avoid the ulti- 
mate conclusions of the other two systems. While these 
several parties remain agreed in their views of the nature 
and the effects of the atonement, we presume that their dis- 
cussion and difference will continne as to its extent and its 
limits. 

At this point we think we find a place and a necessity for 
what is termed the medium theology; also, we think that it 
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<ontains the elements for harmonizing the differences which 
have long divided these old parties. The plan of salvation 
manifestly is of a remedial type, although this position has 
been strenuously opposed by Calvinists. The atonement evi- 
dently does not consist in a tormal assumption and discharge 
of the debt of those for whom it was made. If so, those 
must go free whose debt has been discharged, for neither law 
nor equity requires a double payment of the same debt. Ac- 
cording to the theory, if the debt of all be discharged all go 
free and Universalism is true; if only of the elect, they go 
free and the rest of the race remain unprovided for, and Cal- 
vinism is true. 

But what is a remedial system of salvation? It is after 
the order of a remedial law, “affording a remedy intended 
for the removal of an evil.” A remedial law is a provision 
for the removal of an evil, which may or may not be applied 
in a given case. If applied, it removes the evil; if not, the 
evil remains. Precisely such, in its provisions, is the plan 
of sulvation. In the atonement a complete remedy is pro- 
vided for every evil of sin, and it will ultimately remove all 
its evils in all cases where applied. It is competent to be 
applied in every case—to all cases. The fact, however, of 
the atonement’s having been made saves no one. It is its 
application that saves. It leaves the legal standing and the 
moral estate of man unchanged; it only affords a remedy, 
and suspends the due punishment that the remedy may be 
applied. When applied the sinner is both regenerated and 
justified as the result. If not applied, he is neither. It 
offers a complete remedy to all, but may never be, will 
never be applied in many cases. This is not because of any 
defect in the remedy, but is simply the fault of the person to 
whom it is not applied. He rejected its provisions and per- 
ished. Others accept its proffers and it saves them. This 
theory is in harmony with the invitations, promises, and 
threatenings of the gospel. ‘ Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” “ Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.”’ 

Christ is declared to be “the Saviour of all men, especially 
of them that believe.” He is the Saviour of all in the same 
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sense that the provisions of salvation are available alike to 
all, and competent alike to save all. He is “unwilling 
that any should perish.” But he does not save all; some 
perish. Again, Christ is the Redeemer of all in the same 
sense that he is the Saviour of all. “In whom we have 
redemption, through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
Those in Christ have redemption and forgiveness; those 
out of Christ, while in that relation, are in possession 
neither of redemption nor forgiveness. Both redemption 
and forgiveness are attained in Christ, not out of him. 
Then Christ’s being the Redeemer and Saviour of all in 
the same sense, redemption and salvation are possible to 
all, attainable by all, but not applied to all; in many cases 
will never be applied. According to the remedial theory, 
the race stand unjustified, unsanctified, and unsaved until, by 
the regenerating Spirit, its members become united to Jesus 
Christ, whose precious blood and ample righteousness at 
once cleanse and justify the soul. “There is no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

Our Arminian brethren stand almost horrified at hearing it 
questioned that “all the world stand justified before God,” 
or to hear it announced that all are under condemnation up 
to the time they shall be regenerated. ‘“ Are we now con- 
demned for Adam’s sin?” they inquire. “Guilty of what?” 
they ask. I prefer reserving my answer until they shall 
have answered a few questions. Why not guilty? I ask. 
They answer that the world is not now under condemnation, 
because it has been redeemed by Christ and justified by the 
atonement. But what was its condition before redeemed 
and justified? Was it a state of innocence and righteous- 
ness? If so, why redeem and justify them? But if they 
were redeemed and justified by the atonement, on what 


ground were they originally condemned? Was it for 
“ Adam’s sin?” Was their condemnation just or unjust? 


If guilty, guilty of what? Will they take the position, that 
they were never under condemnation, consequently were 
never redeemed and justified? There is a philosophy in con- 
nection with man’s condemnation which space and time will 
not allow us here to give. J. H. Howx. 














Arr. [IX.—STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 


IV. 


THE BEGINNING OF HUMAN HISTORY, IN THE BIBLE AND 
OUT IT. 


Tue story of Adam and Eve told in Genesis is the Bible 
beginning of human history. There is not another record 
of the beginning that takes rank as history found anywhere 
else, and the historic character of the record of Genesis is 
largely questioned. By its own showing it must be taken as 
history. It so begins and proceeds as if it were history, and 
its denial must be predicated upon proof to the contrary or 
a showing of absurdity in its record. While there is no 
record that is accepted as historic anywhere that can be con- 
sidered as proving or disproving the record of Genesis, there 
is much in sacred books, tradition, mythology, ancient art, 
and in what has been called prehistoric remains and inscrip- 
tions that is pertinent to the inquiry concerning the begin- 
ning of history. The kindredship of this record to what is 
popularly called myth and fable, has- led men hastily to con- 
clude that it was empty of historic value, and fit only to be 
classed with myth and fable. Since it has been so classified, 
the inquiry, What is a myth or fable? is pertinent to the 
question before us. The idea of myth or fable supposed to 
destroy the historic value of the record under consideration, 
is that it is a thing of the mind—subjective without any 
objective reality to which it corresponds. With such a defi- 
nition of a myth, the fact that there is a resemblance in 
the Bible to much that is called myth, is taken as proof 
that it is not history. The definition above is not altogether 
a correct statement of many things called myth. There is 
in Western Arkansas a village called Scullyville. A traveler 
asked the origin of the name, and was told by a stage-driver 
that the name was given on account of numerous skulls found 
on the ground by the first settlers. The name in reality is a 
corruption of the Indian name of an Indian village which 
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means money-town. The village and its name are not myths; 
they are facts, and the Indian village from which the name 
was taken is also a fact. Both places were intensely wicked 
and on that account probably the name of the one was given 
to the other. The only mythical thing was the origin of the 
name given by the stage-driver. The myth was in the ex- 
planation, not in the fact. Apply this method of investiga- 
tion to many of the legends of Scotland, as preserved by 
Hugh Miller, and it will be clearly seen that a myth or legend 
may be mind-creations upon a basis of facts that needs ex- 
planation. 

It is possible for a myth or legend to have a fact to which 
it is allied. The elements in common in the record of the 
beginning of history in Genesis and in the prehistoric matters 
of other lands and peoples, does not warrant the conclusion 
that the Bible story is unhistoric; especially is this true if it 
can be shown that Genesis has only those elements common 
to the myths and legends of all lands. I think we shall see 
plainly that Genesis has none of the explanations or other 
mental creations that give the names myth and legend, but 
that it has in a plain, direct statement, those things that lie as 
the common basis of the things called fables, myths and leg- 
ends of prehistoric times. The words myth, fable, and legend 
afford no solution of the difficulty that is supposed to hang 
around the beginning of history, and are used only to set aside 
an issue that must be met in a more manly, candid way before 
any satisfaction can be reached for all parties of students. If 
in the comparative study of the statements of Genesis, tradi- 
tion, mythology, and ancient records, there shall be found 
one or more things common to all of them, coming from all 
races of people, then those things held in common have the 
concurrence of all testimony in favor of their being accepted 
as facts. A fancy sketch from Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic 
races, in which there were many things concurrent, would 
be an anomaly that cannot be hid by misleading names, In 
linguistic studies those words which are common in a tum- 
ber of languages are considered to be older than the words 
that are peculiar to each of the different languages. There 
are words that are found in all Aryan languages which 
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philologists place in the language of the ancestral people of 


the Aryan races. The same is true of Turanian and Semitic 
languages. These three great groups of languages have 
families of languages in each of them, in which there is still 
a larger number of common words which are not found in 
another group of kindred languages. There are a few words 
that are found in Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic languages. 
These words are held to be from an age in which the lan- 
guage of all races was one. 

Comparative study of religion has not commanded the 
attention of the world until recently. It is following close 
upon the wake of comparative study of language. The prin- 
ciples that have drawn from the testimony of language the 
first forms of art and civilization, can be applied to the com- 
parative study of religion, myth, fable, and legend, and made 
to well nigh reproduce the whole record of human history. 
From language, religion, myth, fable, and legend, can be 
culled almost all the mental operations of ancient peoples. 
A sketch of their mental activities will define the people. We 
have, therefore, before us the disjointed skeleton of human 
history. If we cannot reproduce it the fault must be ac- 
credited to our lack of skill in the use of material before us. 
If that history when reproduced is in accord with the record 
in the Bible and of that which is prehistoric elsewhere, then 
my proposition that the Bible is true in its record of the 
beginning of history, is proven true. There lies out before 
us a wide field that has been largely secreted by misleading 
names applied to the material with which we have to deal. 

The question before us next is, Do we find that the things 
of Genesis concerning the beginning of human history have 
a place with Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic races in their 
definition of ages older than theirs? If we do, then we have 
no other alternative left us but to accept the fact that these 
common things of the beginning of history really are facts. 
A denial must be backed by proof; and the wants of a theory 
go for nothing if this theory must be proven by the things 
tor which it is hungry. 

We have seen the concurrence of Aryan, Turanian, and 
Semitic races in the descriptions of the place of the beginning 
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of human history, and that they agreed with the statement 
in Genesis concerning that place, and that modern research 
and travel have found just such a land where it was pointed 
out to be. The historic record of the place gives a presump- 


tion favorable to that part of the record following it. After : 
the preparation of this garden and the placing of Adam in 4 
it, next comes the creation of Eve. We will take up human : 


history as beginning in her advent to the earth. She is pre- 
sented in Genesis as filling the place of a help for Adam 
which he could not find elsewhere. The first distinctive 
salient act of human history is the eating of the forbidden 
fruit under the temptation of the serpent. (See Genesis III. 
1-7.) Is this a true history, confirmed as such from other 
sources? The serpent takes such a part in the transaction 
that it becomes necessary to define from the Bible what this 
serpent is. Every writer has the right to explain his use of 
words. When a writer has not defined his words then his 
usage of them is to furnish us the definition. We may find 
fault with his usage, but we cannot set it aside without doing 
violence to his thought or ideas. The Bible usage of the word 
serpent must be consulted so as to know just what we have 
in the record before us. Besides its usage in the passage before 
us, the Hebrew word occurs twenty-six times in which it is 
translated serpent. In eleven of these the context indicates 
that the writer spoke of the serpent simply as a reptile of 
earth. In one of these eleven he is spoken of as having 
power of enchantment Once the word is translated en- 
chanter (Deut. xvi. 10) and three times it is translated en- 
chantment (Num. xxi. 23, and xxiv. 1; 2 Kings xvi. 17). 
The verb from the same root is translated three times (Lev. 
xrx. 26; 2 Kings xxr. 6; 2 Chron. xxx. 6) to use enchant- 
ments, and once to learn by experience (Gen. xxx. 27); also 
twice to divine (Gen. xiv. 5,15). It is translated once to 
observe diligently. The Chaldean form of the word is used 
nine times, where it is translated “ brass.’’ Nehosheth, from 
the same root, is translated “ brazen” twenty-eight times, 
“brass” one hundred times, “ chains” three times, “ copper” 
once, “ fetter”’ three times, “ fetter of brass” twice, “ filthi- 
ness’ once, and “steel”? once. Another word from the same 
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root is transferred to English as Nehustan. The root of the 
word translated “ serpent,” in its various forms, occurs in the 
Bible one hundred and ninety-three times, and in only eleven 
of these does it denote serpent the reptile. Neither the root 
nor usage of the word are anywhere used to denote the form 


or movements of the serpent. Attributes of character, as 
enchanter, are inherently in the word. Five usages of the 
word are in the text before us which we are to determine 
from one hundred and eighty-two other uses of the word. 
The use of it as reptile has only eleven out of the one hun- 
dred and eighty-two to support it, and of these eleven none 
refer to the form of the serpent. They refer to other char- 
acteristics besides the form. The support of the idea that 
we have here only a mythical snake story is not from Bible 
usage of the word, and the right of self-interpretation is one 
that no candid man would wish to take away. That the 
serpent of the text transcends the operation of an ordinary 
serpent or snake no one will question, and that to construe it 
as such would be violence upon the text, especially when one 
hundred and eighty-two usages of the word oppose it while 
only eleven favor it. If the context was favorable we might 
class the words of the text with the eleven usages that mean 
snake, but against the import of the text, we cannot make 
eleven outweigh one hundred and eighty-two. The Hebrew 
language has no other word, except nachash, that expresses 
the elements of the character which is given to this tempter 
in the record before us. The Hebrew word which is trans- 
lated “horn” is also translated “strength.” The Greek 
word translated “ spirit” is also translated “wind.” Just so, 
the same word may mean both serpent and tempter. From 
the context we must determine which usage to adopt. The 
context before us excludes the idea that this serpent was only 
a reptile of earth. He is not so presented and we have not 
so to consider him. The statement of him is that he is 
“more subtile than any beast (living thing) of the field which 
the Lord God had made;” not any other living thing of the 
field, as if he were one of the living things of the field. He 
is distinguished from any and all of them by an excess of 
subtilty over them all. 
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The problem before us is only the possibility of the existence 
of a being more subtile than beasts of the field. The record 
affirms there is. Let him that denies the record show his 
proof. Ar empty denial can go for nothing, especially since 
it comes several thousand years after the affirmation that 
there was such a being. But this discussion must not diverge 
into the problem of spirit-existence, as opposed to material- 
ism, which has its own place in the discussion proposed in 
these papers. Our text is consistent with the accepted teach- 
ing of the Bible as a whole to-day when it tells of a tempter 
more subtile than any beast of the field. 

We have, then, Adam, Eve, a tree of forbidden fruit, a 
serpent-like tempter or enchanter, who deals with them as 
serpents do with birds and squirrels, enticed to walk into 
their mouths and become their victims. If this is a true 
record of the parties to the first distinctive act of human 
history, these four things ought to be placed in beginnings 
of history, as told by Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic races. 
I am apprised that this will be held as rather a startling way 
of putting the case, because men have spared neither pains 
nor labor to show that the Adam, Eve, serpent, and forbidden 
tree of Genesis are just like those of prehistoric ages reached 
through Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian sources. I believe 
they have made the proof that all records and antiquities 
that reach into the prehistoric age and tell of the beginning 
of human history, have the things which I have mentioned 
from Genesis. But while I believe this and see the accumu- 
lation of concurrent testimony in many a volume showing 
that the testimony from all sources supports this event given 
in the Bible as a part of the beginning of human history, I 
am surprised that the accumulation of confirming testimony 
should be used to prove the thing confirmed as untrue. 
That Sanscrit, Persian, Cuniform, Chinese, Peruvian, Mexi- 
can, and Greek antiquities should tell of Adam, Eve, the 
tempting one, and the fruit-tree, and that their testimony 
should be paraded as proof that the same things in Genesis 
were untrue, is a logical folly harder to explain when it comes 
from scholarly men than the myths of all ages. If such 
things were in the beginning of human history, then these 
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oldest records of mankind ought to show them. Shall we 
deny their truth simply because all of the oldest testimony 
of mankind affirmed them? Shall we hunt for their affirma- 
tions to make our denials stronger? Just so scholarly men 
have done. They felt that to Sanscrit, Persian, Cuniform, 
Chinese, Mexican, Peruvian, Central American, and Grecian 
stories of Adam, Eve, the serpent, and the forbidden fruit 
they could not give the names myth, fable, and legend with 
no protest from Bible friends, and if this was accepted 
without protest, then the Bible story must share the same 
fate. Legends, myths, and fables may grow upon facts. 
We have seen their growth upon the geography of Eden, 
drawing their statement of it somewhat apart from the 
record of Genesis concerning its geography; but notwith- 
standing all this, there is to-day known upon earth a land 
that answers to the Bible description of Eden. The land and 
the book coincide and only develop the fact that myths, 
fables, and legends may grow upon facts. If they can, then 
mythical element may be blended with facts. This is, in- 
deed, the model form of a myth. With no facts to begin 
with, is it possible that Sanscrit, Persian, Babylonian, Gre- 
cian, and prehistoric American antiquities should concur in 
putting just these things in independent visions or mental cre- 
ations which we find in our text of Genesis? Without copy- 
ing or conference, did any two writers ever create a fiction 
of four characters just alike, making the same scenery, the 
same actors, and the same acts? What writer of original 
fiction ever fell upon the same sketches of character and 
place that another original writer had made? These logi- 
cians would have you believe that prehistoric men, without 
copying or collusion upon original facts from India, Persia, 
Babylon, Greece, Mexico, Peru, and Central America, in 
unknown ages ago, all by free myth-making talent, unbent 
or untrained by tacts or conference, pictured the same place 
and the same manner for the beginning of human history. 
All men who from ages past have given us the fashion of 
the beginning of human history, have concurred in the 
Adam, Eve, tempter, and fruit of Eden, as given in Genesis. 
If this took place by some fixed law of mind, then why do 
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not our logicians, who are men of mind, follow this model 
of mind-work and save us the care of reasoning with them ? 
This concurrence 1s not a necessity of mind, therefore, and 
must be held as a necessity of the facts out of which they 
give the beginnings of history. If facts cause this uniform- 
ity that underlies myth and legend, then the record of Gen- 
esis is with a strong concurrent testimony from every witness 
that testifies of the record it gives. Men antagonizing the 
historic accuracy of the Bible have done it great service in 
their gathering these concurrent testimonies from all lands 
to the truth of its record. 

The concurrence of Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic an- 
tiquities so indicated the place and the features of Eden that 
it has been found and pointed out mainly by men rejecting 
orthodox views of inspiration and theology. Renan said as 
he looked upon Nazareth of Galilee and compared its geo- 
graphical features with gospel record, “* Verily I had a fifth 
gospel spread out before me.” This land defined places 
before the student of the Bible record in Gen. mm. 1-7. One 
more witness as to its truth. The Bible and prehistoric lore 
concerning Eden as a place, have the proof needed in phys- 
ical geography. These records concerning Adam, Eve, the 
tempter, and the fruit of Eden are part and parcel of the 
description of the place. If the record of the place is veri- 
fied, then that proof strongly supports the additional parts 
of the record. We come, then, in this paper to the proof 
of the last half of a story after we have found the first half 
true. The truth of the first half presumes the proof of the 
other, when the same witnesses speak in confirmation. The 
authors whose research has mainly led to the discovery of 
Eden are Lenormant, Renan, and Maspero. The first is a 
Catholic, the others are avowed disbelievers in the Bible as a 
revelation from God. Renan is the best of the three in 
antiquarian research probably. His and Maspero’s construc- 
tion of the traditions of Eden, as having value as truth suf- 
ficient to guide to the place of Eden, as they clearly do, com- 
mits them to the position that there is a truth-basis in pre- 
historic and sacred-book lore about Eden. This construc- 
tion of Eden legends as having a fact and historic basis can- 
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not be reputed as a necessity of some orthodox theory. Their 


construction that there was enough of fact in the Eden 
myths to use them in finding the land, justifies the further 
use of them in finding a beginning of history. The success 
of that use gives additional boldness to the hope of success 
in the further use of them. That the plan proposed is the 
correct method of studying and using ancient sacred books, 
traditions, and remains, seems so evident to me that but for 
the fact that most of the world have gone the other way, 
an apology would be necessary to justify so long a preliminary 
discussion. My plan of study is still further justified by the 
fact that it is precisely the plan of philologists in using lan- 
guage as a key to the past history of mankind. 

The great misleading power in such studies is the idea that 
man began on earth as a savage. Under the influence of 
this idea the dullest savage that can be found in all the lands 
of earth is presented as the best model of primitive man. 
He who cannot tell his own age is empowered by the de- 
mands of a theory to give a fac simile of the oldest ages of 
human history. This savage fills the full requirement of all 
that is sought to be known, and it is proposed to use him 
to silence all research for a historic definition of the begin- 
ning of mankind. The plan which I propose is to take 
the oldest definition of mankind and oldest remains left by 
them and use them as the best material to search for a be- 
ginning of history. I will not deliver over the right to study 
man’s record of his own beginning and all that I can find 
of prehistoric achievement and record, for all that can be 
picked out of a savage who knows less of everything than | 
do myself. He can show me the depths of human degrada- 
tion. But this topic tempts me to break lines on my plan of 
study to go into another topic, the beginning of human art 
in the Bible and out of it. The savage theory is in want of 
proof that cannot be found by the study of man himself. 
The true method of access to the beginning of history is the 
use of the oldest materials in the record of human life. If 
we are to know mankind it is needful to study mankind free 
from vassalage to any theory projected concerning him before 
that study. If man must be defined before he is studied 
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by means of animal life below him, and his facts must be 
mended, cut shorter, or stretched longer to suit a definition 
of him foreign to him, our study can do but little else than 
show the excess of human folly. By this method of study 
the lowest grade of mankind found to-day has been substi- 
tuted as a model for the first man. The savage who cannot 
tell his own age or make a record of his own doings for a 
kind and sketch a hundred thousand years, more or less, of 
human history. We have a record of human history a few 
thousand years old and other older undated material, the 
product of human activity, which I propose to use instead 


single hour, is made to tell of the beginning age of man- 


of the savage who cannot tell his own age. A theory puts 
such a savage prominent as he ought not to be, and gives 
bad names to a multitude of facts that they may be made 
valueless in opposition to the theory. Believing that there 
is a justification of a search in the oldest things of human 
history for help to know its beginning, instead of dividing 
the honor of making a statement of that beginning between 
beasts and most beastly men, I shall take the liberty to break 
away from savage contemporaries to look into the records of 
antiquity for help. 

I propose now to place the memorials of the first great 
salient event in the beginnings of human history out of the 
Bible by the side of that within it. If Aryan, Turanian, and 
Semitic lore sustains the record of Genesis in its statements 
of the beginning of history, my point will be sustained by 
all of the testimony in the case. 

The following passage is from “ Chaldean Account of Gen- 
esis,” page 90: “One striking and important specimen of 
early type in the British Museum collection has two figures 
sitting’one on each side of a tree holding out their hands to 
the fruit, while at the back of one is stretched a serpent. 
We know well that in these early sculptures none of these 


figures were chance devices, but all represented events or 
supposed events and figures in their legends. Thus it is evi- 
dent that a form of the story of the fall, similar to that of 
Genesis, was known in early times at Babylonia.” On page 
91 is an engraving of the gem with the two human figures, 
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the tree, fruit, and serpent. Babylonian cuniform writing is a 
Turanian language. This is shown by the fact that the lan- 
guage that afforded the most help in understanding cuniform 
writing wus an Abyssinian language. The Chaldean account 
did not hold to the idea that the tempter was only an earthly 
reptile. On page 91 the author continues: “The dragon 
which in the Chaldean account of creation leads man to 
sin is the creature of Tiamat, the living principle of the 
sea and of chaos, and he is the embodiment of chaos or 
disorder, which was opposed to the deities at the creation 
of the world. It is clear that the dragon is included in 
the curse for the fall.” In this passage we have Baby- 
lonian concurrence as to the serpent and who he was and of 
the events at the forbidden tree. The Babylonian tablets 
define the curse for disobedience rather more from the experi- 
ence of mankind of evil, and is tuller than it is in Genesis. 
The Chaldean Genesis has a parallel extending over many 


pages, showing the concurrence of Genesis and the Baby- 


lonian tablets as to man’s innocence at first and his com- 
munion with God. (See Chaldean Account of Genesis, page 
80, etc.) 

Bishop Colenso, in Pentateuch Examined, vol. Iv., reports 
the Persian story to the effect that the first couple were in 
purity and innocence, with a promise of perpetual happi- 
ness from their Creator if they so continued. “ But an evil 
demon came in the form of a serpent, sent by Abhriman the 
prince of devils, that gave them fruit of a wonderful tree 
which imparted immortality. Evil inclinations then entered 
their hearts and all their moral excellence was destroyed.” 
Dr. Priestly reports of Persian sacred literature: ‘‘ The evil 
being (Ahriman), they (the Persians) further say, got upon 
the earth in the form of a serpent, and seduced the first 
human pair from their allegiance to God.’+ Dr. Kalish, 
quoted by Bishop Colenso, says, *‘ The paradise is no exclu- 
sive feature of the early history of the Hebrews. Most of 
ancient nations have similar narratives about a happy abode, 
which care does not approach and which reéchoes with the 
sounds of purest bliss.” 


* Quoted in Bible Myths, page 8. t Quoted in Bible Myths, page 8. 
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The author of Bible Myths says, page 10, “ The idea that 
the fall of the human race is connected with agriculture is 
found to be also often represented in the legends of the East 
African negroes, especially in the Calabar legend of the crea- 
tion, which presents many interesting points of comparison 
with the biblical story of the fall. The first human pair are 
called by a bell at meal-time to Abasi (the Calabar god) in 
heaven, and in place of the forbidden tree of Genesis are 
put agriculture and propagation, which Abasi strictly denies 
the first pair.” The same author says on page 11, “The 
Persians supposed that a region of bliss and delight called 
Heden, more beautiful than all the rest of the world, traversed 
by a mighty river, was the original abode of the first men be- 
fore they were tempted by the evil spirit in the form of a 
serpent to partake of the fruit of the forbidden tree, hom.” 

A Chinese author, quoted in Bible Myths, page 14, says, 
“A delicious garden, refreshed with zephyrs and planted 
with odoriferous trees, was situated in the middle of a moun- 
tain, which was the avenue of heaven. The waters that 
moistened it flowed from a source called the Fountain of Im- 
mortality. He who drinks of it never dies. Thence flowed 
four rivers, a golden river betwixt the South and East, a red 
river between the North and East, the river of the Lamb 
between the North and West.” 

In the Chinese sacred volume, Chi King, it is said, “ All 
was subject to man at first, but a woman threw us into slavery. 
The wise husband raised up a bulwark of walls, but the 
woman by an ambitious desire of knowl dge demolished them. 
Our misery did not come from heaven, but from a woman ; she 
lost the human race.” 

It-is easy to recognize in these passages the facts recorded 
in Genesis, as transmitted through Chinese authorship. 

In Bible Myths, page 15, the author makes the following 
quotation from Legends of the Patriarchs, page 31, concern- 
ing the beginning of history from Madagascar: “ The first 
man was created of the dust of the earth and was placed in 
a garden, where he was subject to none of the ills which now 
affect mortality. He was also free from bodily appetites, and 
though surrounded by delicious fruit and limpid streams, yet 
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felt no desire to taste the fruit or quaff the water. The Cre- 
ator had, moreover, strictly Sorbidde n him either to eat or to 


drink. The great enemy, however, came to him and painted 
to him in glowing colors the sweetness of the apple,” ete. 

The following comes from Polynesian Researches: “After 
Taarao had formed the world he created man out of area, red 
earth, which was his food until bread was made. Taarao one 
day called for the man by name. When he came he caused 
him to fall asleep, and while he slept he took out one of his 
ivi (bones) and with it made a woman whom he gave to the 
man as his wife, and they became the progenitors of mankind. 
The woman’s name is lvi, which signifies a bone.” 

In the annals of Mexico the first woman is present always 
in association with a serpent. (See Baring-Gould’s Legends 
of the Patriarchs, p. 41.) 

The following is from Higgin’s Anacalypsis, vol 1., p. 403 : 
“A striking incident is recorded by the very intelligent trav- 
eler (Wilson) regarding a representation of the fall of our first 
parents sculptured in the magnificent temple of Ipsambul in 
Nubia. He says that a very exact representation of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden is to be seen in that cave, and 
that the serpent climbing round the tree is especially delin- 
eated, and the whole subject of the tempting of our first 
parents most accurately exhibited.” 

Nearly the same thing is brought from South India in the 
drawing of a sculpture by Col. Coombs. The drawing is of 
a sculptural column in a cave temple in the south of India 
which “ represents the first pair at the foot of the ambrosial 
tree and a serpent entwined among the heavy-laden boughs 
presenting to them some of the fruit from his mouth.” 
(Quoted in Bible Myths, p. 16.) 

I now desist from the presentation of passages showing the 
beginning of human history from all types of population. A 
volume of several hundred pages might be made by continuing 
the presentation of additional testimony. The passages given 
above are from Mexico, Polynesia, Madagascar, Africa, India, 
Persia, and China, and from the ruins of Babylon. The ma- 
terial from Grecian authors is so well known that I have not 
used them. The garden of Hesperides, Hercules, and the re- 
VOL. Iv., No. 3—23. 
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ligious rites in which worshipers bearing serpents shout the 
name of Eva, and many other things may be easily sought 
and found. The testimony is from a large number of lands, 
from Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic authors and peoples. I 
fail to see how any candid man not terribly bent by the de- 
mands of opinions formed elsewhere can see any thing else 
but the strongest possible confirmation of the record of the Bi- 
ble concerning the beginning of history. It is a fact that not 
one single race of people giving a statement of the beginning 
of history has failed in affirming some part of the record in 
Genesis. Can any man believe this concurrence of testimony 
was built out of no facts? 

Most of the passages given above are quoted from Bible 
Myths. They are accurate quotations. Many of them with 
many more I have been placing by reference in Index Rerum 
from my boyhood solely to use them as proof that the Bible 
was true, yet the unnamed author of Bible Myths gives them 
as proof that the Bible is not true. His facts are as follows: 
All people with a record concerning the beginning of human 
history tell wholly or in part the same story which we have 
in the Bible. They have sculptured it, engraved it, written 
it, and told it. It is traced back as older than all history from 
all sources. They tell it from Armenia, from Nubia, Calabar, 
and the Bushman’s land in Africa. It comes from Polynesia 
and Indies, West and East, from all over Asia and Europe, 
dug out of ruins of the past, brought out of retreats in cav- 
erns, and is in good, clear language on the oldest of 
written pages or tablets. The author of Bible Myths la- 
bors to show that the whole world concurs in agreement to 
Bible record, and he has the facts to support him. He quotes 
accurately and carefully, and has made a book that is a library 
in your land of antiquity, all concurring in the things of the 
Bible record. 

Such his facts. Now then his logic. Since these things are 
so, namely, that every body who could tell any thing about 
the truth of the record shows that it is true, therefore it is not 
true but is only a myth. My reasoning upon the same facts 
is, since all the world tells the same story concerning the be- 
ginning of human history which we find in the Bible, there- 
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fore that record is true, and I think that any man who would 
reason so about the practical questions of life as does the author 
of Bible Myths would find himself any where, even in Arkan- 
sas, the Galilee land of America, committed to an insane asy- 
lum on account of a lack of mental soundness. But there 
are sensible, sane men, as no doubt the author of Bible Myths 
is, who in religious study reverse every element of common 
sense they ever showed in their lives about other matters. 
And all of this goes to make up originality and progress 
of thought. If Renan, Lenormant, and Maspero, French- 
men, take a part of this same material and prove by it 
that there was a veritable Eden with its garden, and then 
track the pathway of travelers and explorers until they find 
the land with its geography unchanged as to its rivers and sur- 
rounding lands, why should the same testimony which proves 
to Frenchmen that there was an Eden prove to a Boston man 
that there was no Eden, Adam, God or tempter? Since this 
same testimony spoke of Eden, and of Adam, Eve, and the 
tempter, and is proven true concerning the land, common hon- 
esty demands that it be accepted as true concerning the other 
things or that it be proven false. Giving the bad names of 
myth, legend, and fable does not touch the question. Such 
thinkers must think again and better. The differences in 
these records are not more than the differences that come 
from different observers and different methods of transmission 
ot the record of events occurring in historic periods. 

One thing in the passages quoted above must have impressed 
the student of language. It is that Eden and Eve should 
hold their form in Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic languages. 
The same is true of Adam, though the passages quoted above 
do not show that as others do. A scholar in the science of 
languages would teach that these are words older than the 
division of language into the three great groups in which we 
find them, and that Adam, Eve, and Eden were the property of 
all races before division of language. So linguists teach, and this 
method with them is a fundamental one by which many of 
the most startling results of their science have been reached. 

Must the whole science of language be repudiated because 
its methods of work confirm the truth of the Bible sketch of 
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Eden, Adam, and Eve? There is asad tendency to depreciate 
all that tends to demand appreciation of the Bible, but this 
tendency must yield to more considerate thought. A science 


of religion is now being developed upon the same plan that 
science of language has grownup. The methods of the two 
sciences are and will be the same when applied to historic re- 
search. No gift of prophecy is needed to see that the inevi- 
table result of that method will be the confirmation of the his- 
toric accuracy of the Bible concerning early eras of earth. 

In the selection of the passages used in these pages it will 
be seen that a large number of them are from Turanian races ; 
several of them from African races. My motive for the use 
of these passages instead of others is their bearing on the 
question of the unity of the race. If African tribes give the 
same beginning of human history as their beginning which 
we find elsewhere for other races of people, they contradict 
the idea of an older and separate beginning. I do not pro- 
pose a formal consideration of this question, but will consider 
it incidentally in the progress of other matters. There are 
many more proofs that in linguistic as well as traditional lore 
and religious opinion, they are united to other races of people 
by a tie back in the ages past. That the Bible record of the 
beginning of human history is exact history, is supported by 
the unanimous testimony of all nations from which expres- 
sions have been found concerning the beginning of history, is 
an evident fact. However we may cavil over the value of this 
testimony it is certainly all one way. It is the testimony 
which a people have woven with their religious life, and has 
therefore been seriously given and preserved by them. The 
whole of prehistoric art and literature of national and relig- 
ious ‘organization is built upon the material of which this 
testimony forms a part. The older these records are the more 
fully do they show that they enter into the very life of the 
people, and the more fully do they coincide with the Bible 
sketch of early history, and cannot therefore be detached from 


the study of antiquity. 


S. H. BucHanan. 
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Has the jury system outlived its usefulness? This is a 
question that is seriously asked all over the country, and it is 
generally answered in the affirmative. In considering this 
question one fact is worth a volume of theory in enabling us 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the issue involved. There 
are very @ogent reasons why intelligent, thinking people 
should arrive at the conclusion that the trial by jury is little 
better than a farce in many cases. Verdicts are rendered in 
various parts of the country every few days which shock the 
moral sense of this class of people and greatly impair, if not 
utterly destroy their confidence in that system which was 
once regarded as the inestimable right of every citizen. The 
distrust of juries has grown until the system has so fallen 
into disrepute that we find a very large number of the most 
intelligent men in every community ready to give it up and 
trust to judges to uphold justice and enforce the laws. Take, 
for illustration, the capital city of Tennessee. In the latter 
part of March of this year a correspondent of the Nashville 
American asked whether a man charged with murder, who 
had money or influential friends or both, had been found 
guilty by a jury of the Criminal Court at Nashville within 
the last fifteen years, no matter how strong the proof against 
him may have been. To this question there is but one answer: 
No such conviction has taken place, notwithstanding several 
parties have been tried who were held by the public gener- 
ally, both before and after the trial, as murderers. Nashville 
has acquired an unenviable notoriety in this respect. ‘ Nash- 
ville is fast becoming famous,” says the Gallatin Examiner, 
“for its murders and attempts to murder, and just as famous 
for not punishing the murderers.” “ Our neighboring city of 
Nashville,” says the Clarksville Tobacco Leaf, “seems to be 
afflicted with a perfect epidemic of crime, which exhibits 
itself in deadly assaults..... What is the remedy?” A 
ease brought to the Criminal Court at Nashville by change 
of venue from Robertson county resu!ting in an acquittal of 
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the accused, appears to have aroused the indignation of a 


very large portion of the people of that county, and on the 
2nd of April a meeting was held at Springfield to give ex- 
pression to the sentiments of an outraged people. “ This 
wag the largest mass meeting ever held in our county,” says 
the Springfield Record, “ and was made up, not of an ignoble 
few, but of the bone and sinew of Robertson county.” These 
citizens declare in the resolutions they adopted that the ac- 
quittal of the parties tried was an “ unprecedented and reck- 
less usurpation of the laws of our country ;” “ therefore be it 
known to the world,” they continue, “that we, as a law- 
abiding people, do feel inexpressible wrath and indignation 
at the liberation of these atrocious murderers against the law 
and facts in the case,” and the trial is declared to be a “ judi- 
cial farce.” This is a strong indictment of the jury, and the 
Nashville American certainly so regards the proceedings, for 
in its issue of April 7 it says, “ From all that has appeared 
in the public prints and from the fact that a Judge, patiently 
hearing the case upon the proof, decided that the case was 
not bailable, we do not hesitate to sustain the people of Rob- 
ertson county in this extraordinary proceeding. People in 
this country always acquiesce in an acquittal, and without 
complaint, where there is even the shadow of a deubt. 
Where the facts are not clear or the guilt manifest the public 
mind makes no complaint about an acquittal. But the pub- 
lic, it seems to us, delicate as the question is, cannot afford 
to pass unnoticed an acquittal by a jury for homicide which 
with one voice was pronounced murder, and which after a 
long public trial still remains so fixed in the public mind. 
Indeed, since the trial, which was witnessed by hundreds of 
people, the public mind is only the more firmly fixed, espe- 
cially when the public has had in the same court repeated 
cases of acquittal which could not be accounted for. ..... 
Repeated acquittals of parties in the face and in defiance of 
a convicted public are calculated to irritate a sensitive and 
just people, and finally an acquittal by a jury in a case which 
was pronounced ‘lying in wait’ and not bailable, and when 
the facts showed the greatest premeditation and deliberation 
and without a shade of self-defense to rely on, is a matter in 
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which the public is deeply interested. The public cannot 
afford to have the criminal laws so executed as to compel 


sufferers by violence to take vengeance into their own hands.”’ 
True, the public cannot afford to have such an execution of 
the criminal laws as will encourage sufferers by violence to 
become both jury and executioner, and yet this will be the 
result, as sure as the night follows the day, if public senti- 
ment continues to be outraged by the verdicts of juries. An 
incident illustrating this fact occurred in a Western State 
about the time of the acquittal in Nashville. A Peoria (IIl.) 
dispatch of March 24 says, “ Three weeks ago Enoch and 
Edward Noble, father and son respectively, were tried for 
the murder of Jonathan Wolgamat, near Glasford, this 
county, in September. The trial resulted in the acquittal of 
the accused. Much surprise and indignation were felt at the 
verdict, and an indignation meeting was held at Glasford, at 
which resolutions denouncing the jury were passed, and the 
defendants were hanged in effigy. Threats were freely made 
that it the Nobles returned to Glasford they would be lynched. 
The Nobles, after their release, rented a farm in Tazewell 
county. Yesterday Edward Noble, accompanied by a younger 
brother, returned to their former home after some cattle, 
which they gathered up and started for Tazewell county. 
After they had proceeded about five miles along the public 
highway a shot was fired from ambush, and Edward Noble 
fell from his horse dead 

A murder trial at Uniontown, Pa., which resulted in the 


” 
. 


acquittal of the murderer about the time of the Nashville 
affair, has excited a great deal of interest and comment 
throughout the country, from the high position held by 
the parties in Pennsylvania, the murderer being a member- 
elect to the Legislature of that State and the murdered 
man the State Treasurer, and the case is not without its 
moral. “The crime of the murderer is peculiarly black. 
Failing to keep a promise of marriage, he sought to excuse 
himself by accusing the yotng lady to whom he had been 
affianced of gross immoralities. As if to strengthen his case, 
he accused himself of a guilty knowledge of the sins which 


he laid to the charge of the young lady. And to deepen the 
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darkness of his offense against honor and decency, he quoted 
the names of other mea by whom his various allegations 
could be proved. Then, with a callousness to every senti- 
ment of manliness that is simply abnormal, he wrote to the 
father of the young lady several Jetters accusing her, and 
accusing and excusing himself, in terms unfit for publication. 
Then, when the matter had assumed the proportions of a 
public scandal, he met the heart-broken father and killed 
him almost ‘upon sight.’ His miserable life was afterward 
saved by a trick which was simply a travesty of the trial by 
jury. It should be said here that the shameful charges which 
he made against the fame of the young woman whom he 
had orphaned rested solely upon his unsupported word. It 
is more than likely that the murderer was also a liar. Each 
one of the men whom he cited as witnesses to fortify his alle- 
gations has made solemn affidavit that these are al! baseless.’ 
It was a clear case of deliberate, premeditated murder, yet 
he was acquitted to the astonishment and indignation of his 
neighbors and of the whole State. The intimation that the 
jury was packed and tampered with was freely made, and as 
careful and considerate a newspaper as the New York Even- 
ing Post declares that “this is, indeed, the only theory on 
which the verdict of acquittal can be accounted for.” The 
murderer had been elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature from Fayette county, in which the murder was 
afterwards committed, but he never attempted to take his 
seat, because it was evident he would not be permitted to do 
so. About the last of March he resigned his seat in the ‘ 
Legislature, thus cutting short the labors of a committee 

appointed to consider what should be done in his case. The 

people of Uniontown were indignant that their town should 

suddenly acquire an unenviable reputation as the dwelling 

place of a murderer and defamer of a young woman, and 

threats against his life were said to be heard on all sides, 

and he had been frequently warned of his danger in remain- 

ing in the town, but no attempt was made to carry out these 

threats. On the 13th of June the son of the murdered man, a 

youth under twenty years of age, shot and killed the slayer of 
his father, and offers of money to aid in defending the young 
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man immediately came from many people in many cities of 
the country, showing that the verdict of the public is, 
“Served him right,” since the court and jury failed to do 
what the law and the facts clearly demanded. There is un- 
mistakably a sentiment growing broad and deep all over 


the country justifying men in redressing their grievances, 
even to the taking of life, where the courts, upon proper ap- 
plication, have failed to do so. Where will this thing end if 
reform does not come speedily ? 

Two murder trials which attracted a great deal of attention 
throughout the country, resulted early in May in the acquit- 
tal of the guilty parties. “In neither case,” says the New 
York Times, “was there any reasonable doubt of the guilt 
of the accused, and therefore the acquittal in each case must 
have been determined by something else than a regard for 
law and a desire to vindicate the safeguards of human life 
which society finds it necessary to set up. The cases were 
widely different, and yet each was typical in its way. A 
man in Kentucky held a high position in society and politics. 
He was endowed with more than average mental capacity, 
was well educated, and his friends credited him with 
noble traits of character, but he seems to have been unfor- 
tunate in his domestic relations. At all events he had reason 
to believe, and did believe, that his wife’s honor had been 
violated, and he took the law into his own hands and shot 
down the man who had wronged him. This is the whole 
story. No doubt the conduct of the murdered man was base 
in the extreme, and it is a just inference that his character 
was bad.* But his character had nothing to do with the 
case in the eye of the law. The baseness of his conduct was 
no justification for the act of murder. It may be conceded 
that there was no adequate remedy for the wrong which he 
had committed, no sufficient penalty for his deed provided by 


* Since the trial, the wife of the murdered man has published a statement 
and some letters for the purpose of relieving her husband “of the stigma 
now resting upon his name,” including a note from him to his sleayer, 
found on the former after he was killed, in which he pronounces the charge 
against him “a falsehood.’’ The widowed woman charges that “the par- 
tiality of the court organized for the purpose of acquitting” the murderer 
of her husband prevented the use of these letters at the trial. 
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human law, but there is no wrong which one man can do that 
will justify another man in slaying him. All the technical 
pleas of self-defense, emotional insanity, and justifiable homi- 
cide were rubbish. It was a clear case in which the verdict 
was, in effect, simply, ‘ It served him right.’ It did not serve 
the law right, and there is but one clear line of safety for 
human life. No individual has the right in a civilized com- 
munity to constitute himself the judge and executioner of 
his fellow-men, and every assumption of such a prerogative 
is deserving of the severest punishment. And yet the 
murderer is a more popular man in Kentucky to-day than 
ever before, though the blood of his fellow-man is upon his 
hands. His wife’s honor and reputation are not vindicated ; 
his wroug is not remedied, but he has simply punished one 
crime with another, which is neither divine or human justice. 
Jerry Dunn was not a man for whom high character can be 
claimed. He was a bruiser and a rough, an associate of gam- 
blers and thieves. He had a quarrel with another of his own 
class, very likely a worse specimen than himself, and yet a 
former associate and friend. Their quarrel was one in which 
no decent man could have any sympathy with either party. 
It was generally recognized among their own class that there 
could be but one conclusion to their feud. They went about 
armed, and each threatened to kill the other. With the cow- 
ardice of their kind, each was in mortal fear of the other. 
According to any civilized view of the case it was their bus- 
iness to keep clear of each other and not outrage the commu- 
nity with their criminal purposes, and if they would not vol- 
untarily do so they should have been compelled to do so. 
But if they persisted and one succeeded in slaughtering the 
other, the community should have made short work with the 
survivor, as a lesson to other criminals and in the interest of 
the general security. As it happened, Dunn ‘ got the drop’ on 
his antagonist. If he did not deliberately seek him out for 
the purpose he was quick to use the opportunity of an acci- 
dental encounter. All the evidence showed that he discov- 
ered Elliott in the restaurant first and fired upon him before 
the latter could draw in his own defense. He shot him down 
in cold blood, and yet a Chicago jury acquitted him on the 
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theory, presumably, that he was acting in self-defense. The 
only basis for that theory was the fact that Elliott had threat- 
ened to take his life and he feared that this would happen on 
the first encounter and when he might be taken at a disad- 
vantage. He had his enemy at a disadvantage then, and he 
made use of his opportunity, lest at some future time he 


might be caught unawares. The act was cowardly and 
brutal, and the law recognizes no sach principle of self-de- 
fense. The verdict is a disgrace to the community in which 
it was rendered and a direct encouragement to murder among 
the ruffians with whom it is cursed. Chicago has placed it- 
self even lower than the Kentucky village of Harrodsburg in 
its encouragement of bloodshed.” 

The jury that acquitted the Kentuckian may attempt to jus- 
tify their verdict upon the ground that he acted in self-defense, 
since it was proved on the trial that his victim had a pistol, and 
that he attempted to draw it at the time the slayer shot him. 
But does not the history of the case show that he was the 
more probable one to have prepared to act in self-defense ? 
There are so many technicalities which enable sympathetic 
juries to turn murderers loose upon the community “ to ply 
their vocation,” that it is becoming a very grave question 
whether the law itself is not radically defective. A loose law 
loosely administered may be responsible for much of the evil 
of which the better part of the community complains. Let 
us take counsel of a lawyer touching the matter. ‘ There 
are two features of our criminal laws in relation to homicide,” 
says the Nashville American, “ that conspire to encourage the 
taking of human life. These are the facilities for securing a 
verdict of acquittal on the ground of insanity and on the 
ground of self-defense. Of course it would be inhuman and 
cruel to hang a lunatic, but a lunatic who endangers the lives 
of other people should be confined within an asylum for lun- 
atics, and a /unatico inquirendo ought not to be necessary, 
where an acquittal of murder is secured upon the testimony 
of medical experts. It would seem, also, that it would not 
be right to hang a man who, in the defense of his own life, 
should be compelled to take the life of his assailant; but 
there should be closer scrutiny into the evidence on this point, 
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and if the slayer should be imprisoned for having on his per- 
son the deadly weapon with which the other man’s life was 
taken, perhaps there would be less of the practice of arms- 
bearing. . . . How far the plea of self-defense should influ- 
ence a verdict rests with the legal interpretation of the estab- 
lished law, but the question is becoming serious, whether a 
reformation of the statutes made and provided in such cases 
is not needed, to check the tendency of passionate men to 
take the law into their own hands. That a slayer should be 
permitted te go scot free after killing a human being upon 
any plea save that of undoubted insanity, does not seem alto- 
gether good for society. A man with murder in his heart, 
desiring to take the life of another, might succeed in so pro- 
voking and taunting an adversary of passionate nature as to 
‘get the law on him,’ as it is vulgarly styled, and, having 
witnesses, take the life of another with impunity. If the laws 
in this respect were a little more rigid; if the construction 
and interpretation of the law regarding self-defense were re- 
quired to be more specific, and imprisonment, if not capital 
punishment, should follow in all cases where the killing was 
not absolutely and beyond all peradventure necessary to de- 
fend life, then there might be fewer homicides. One thing is 
certain, the laws with regard to the bearing of concealed 
deadly weapons are not as severe as they should be. We may 
not in these remarks have offered the right solution of the 
trouble, but we will not be gainsaid in the declaration that 
killings are much too frequent on any plea, and the belief is 
pretty general thata great many acquittals are secured on the 
pleas of insanity and self-defense when the facts, as known, 
have not justified the verdict reached.” 

And now we have another illustration—this time from Ken- 
tucky, where unfortunately mob law is too frequently resorted 
to—of the extent to which communities will take the law into 
their own hands to protect themselves against lawless parties 
where the courts have failed to doit. A band of desperadoes, 
under the lead of John Barnett, have made themselves a ter- 
ror to the peaceable citizens of Menifee county, Kentucky, for 
several years. On the night of May 12, these desperadoes 
murdered Vaughn Helton “in the midst of his family, even 
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while his wife was holding one of the masked murderer in 
her frantic and reckless attempt to protect him.’ Barnett 
and ten of his henchmen were arrested and lodged in jail at 
Mt. Sterling, awaiting the action of the grand jury on the 
charge of murder. An attempt was made to rescue these 
men on the night of May 24, with the intention of hanging 
them. The mob was led by A. J. Ringo, sheriff of Menifee 
county, and in the assault upon the jail he and another man 
of the party were badly wounded. Ringo defended his par- 
ticipation in the affair by saying the gang had for years been 
a terror to the county, had been acquitted by the courts, and 
after advising with the best men of the county, they decided 
to hang Barnett and others. ‘I have acted in this matter,” 
said Ringo, “on the advice of the best men in Menifee 
county. I knew if they got out they would kill me.” A dis- 
patch from Mt. Sterling says, * The general sentiment of the 
public here is that it was very unfortunate that the mob did 
not succeed in hanging the Barnett gang, as they are consid- 
ered desperadoes of the most dangerous type.” The law had 
failed to punish these desperadoes who had made themselves 
a terror to the county; juries could not be had to convict 
them, notwithstanding their character for lawlessness was so 
bad, and in their desperation good citizens of the county de- 
termined to take the law in their own hands and execute it 
upon Barnett and his gang, and the sheriff, “ on the advice of 
the best men in Menifee county,” led the mob which attempted 
to wrest them from the custody of the jailer; became him- 
self a law-breaker in the effort to punish by “ Judge Lynch’s 
code” a band of law-breakers. This is the outgrowth of the 
failure of juries and courts to enforce the laws for the pro- 
tection of communities by the punishment of evil-doers. 
This is not a characteristic of Kentucky alone, but is found 
to crop out in every State in the Union; and the spirit will 
continue to grow until there is a general reform in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal laws; until there is a certainty 
that the men guilty of crime will be punished. As it is now 
the law either fails to provide adequate punishment for 
crimes of every description, or courts and juries fail to inflict 
the punishment. This fact was judicially recognized here 
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in Nashville a few months ago, when a man was brought be- 


fore the Recorder upon a charge of an aggravated assault 
upon a woman upon one of the most frequented streets of 
the city in broad daylight. Recorder Duling said to the pris- 
oner, “ Whally (the husband of the woman) only made one 
mistake. He ought to have taken a double-barrel shot-gun 
and blowed the top of your head off.”* We have certainly 
drifted upon ‘the dangerous edge of things ” when an officer 
of the law thus publicly recognizes the inadequacy of the law 
or disinclination of juries to punish any class of criminals, 
and that the “shot-gun law” furnishes the only punishment 
for certain crimes. When an officer of the law thus expresses 
himself from the bench, it is time for the good men of the 
community to call a halt and consider the duty they owe to 
themselves, to their families, and to the State. The laws 
must be made to punish with certainty and proper severity 
every crime, or we will drift rapidly into the anarchy which 
afflicted many of the frontier settlements of the West in the 
early history of the country, and of which we still have an 
occasional episode, where whim and caprice were the arbiters 
that dispensed the justice of those semi-barbarous communi- 
ties, and the pistol and the rope were “ the be all and the end 
all” of law. It is said that “law is an iron rule; it knows 
no equity, no forgiveness, no mercy.” ‘This is a characteris- 
tic of the law of both the civilized and the savage man, and 
peculiarly so of the latter. In our day the law is not so 
much an iron rule as it once was. Legislatures have so mod- 
ified it, and courts and juries administer it in so lax a man- 
ner, that it is now so flexible that conviction of the guilty has 
become the exception rather than the rule. To make it effect- 
ive,.an “iron rule,” if you please, its administration must be 
entrusted to men, whether upon the bench or in the jury-box, 
endowed with a strong sense of right ana a will that cannot 
be swerved from the path where duty points the way. 

For the short-comings of juries and the failure of the sys- 
tem to accomplish what is rightfully expected of it by the 
public, the law is responsible to a large extent, while the 
lawyers themselves cannot be held blameless in the matter. 


* Nashville American, March 24, 1883. 
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It is required that the twelve men composing the jury shall 


agree upon a verdict, or there can be no conviction or acquit- 
tal in a criminal case and no judgment in a civil suit. Many 
lawyers defending persons guilty of crime beyond a perad- 
venture labor to get a hung jury, and thus often justice is 
defeated. “The present English jury has at least one con- 
spicuous defect,” says a late writer on law, “in the require- 
ment of unanimity; yet so far as that is concerned, in prac- 
tice it produces hardly any appreciable evil;” yet he con- 
fesses that “all that Bentham and others have urged against 
it—the application of a kind of torture to force conviction 
on the minds of jurors, the indifference to veracity which the 
concurrence of unconvinced minds must produce in the pub- 
lic mind, the probability that jurors will disagree and trials 
will be rendered abortive, and the absence of any reasonable 
security in the unanimous verdict that would not exist in the 
verdict of a majority—all this is undeniably true.”* The 
requirement of unanimity gives one obstinate man a wonder- 
ful power to acquit or convict a fellow-man as his whim or 
inclination may lead—for such men are controlled more by 
caprice than conviction—or render a trial abortive. Presi- 
dent Lincoln once gave a notable instance occurring in his 
practice of what obstinacy may accomplish in a jury trial. 
Speaking to a brother lawyer of their dependence upon one 
juror for a favorable verdict in a case they had in court, he 
said, “If he is like a juryman I had in a divorce case I had 
in Tazewell county we are all right. I was employed for the 
complainant, a woman of intelligence and good appearance. 
The defendant was an idle, shiftless, good-for-nothing fellow, 
with a bad temper and an abusive tongue. The proof of abu- 
sive language and general ill-treatment and failure to provide 
for the family was ample, but that of personal violence pretty 
weak. I made the best argument I could, but, as I feared, 
the jury were not entirely satisfied the evidence of cruelty 
would justify a verdict for the plaintiff, though their sympa- 
thies were strongly in her favor, and they proceeded to draw 
up and sign a verdict of not guilty. One juryman, however, 
had taken no part in the discussion, and when asked to sign 


*In France the jury in a criminal case find their verdict by a majority. 
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the verdict emphatically refused, and taking off his overcoat, 
rolled it up and laid it on a bench, saying, ‘I am going to 
take a sleep, and when you get ready to sign a verdict for 
that woman you can wake me up, for I'll stay here till I rot 
before I give a verdict against her.’ The other jurors failing 
to move him, finally agreed to a verdict for my client.” This 
anecdote shows that the verdict was against the law and the 
facts, yet one obstinate man secured it against eleven who 
were convinced the other way. A suit decided by this sort 
of unanimity is simply a travesty of justice. A case goes by 
appeal to the Supreme Court, and there a majority of the 
Judges confirm or reverse the decision of the court below. 
Why should not a majority of the jury be as competent in a 
legal sense to decide a case brought before them? A unani- 
mous verdict is very desirable, but a man should be neither 
convicted nor acquitted by the concurrence of unconvinced 
minds. As the law now stands it is difficult to get an intel- 
ligent, thinking jury in a murder trial, because few men who 
read the particulars of a murder, or hear of the same, fail to 
express an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the party 
charged with taking the life of a fellow-man, and this ren- 
ders them incompetent to sit upon a jury to try the murderer, 
notwithstanding they would arrive at a correct decision after 
hearing the testimony and the law. Why are they less com- 
petent to do this than the Judge is to impartially expound 
the law as applicable to the case? The Judge is as likely to 
form an opinion from reading or hearing the particulars of a 
murder as to the guilt or innocence of the accused as a pri- 
vate citizen who may be summoned to take a place in the 
jury-box to try the prisoner, and yet if he should so form an 
opinion that fact does not render him incapable of pre- 
siding impartially at the trial. Honest, intelligent men, 
capable of analyzing testimony and getting what truth there 
is in it, are wanted on juries, and such men will decide cases 
according to the law and the testimony, whatever opinion 
they may have formed from hearsay or reports. This relic 
of a primitive age should be stricken from the jury system, 
for we have surely outgrown the estimate in which iutelli- 
gence was held when veritable know-nothings were to decide 
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cases involving life or death. Lawyers are given to this day 
to selecting men of this class and rejecting those of intelli- 
gence and sound judgment in murder trials especially, be- 
cause the more ignorant a man is the more superstitious he 
is likely to be and the more easily influeuced by the arts 
which smart criminal lawyers know so well how to practice. 
The points here made were strikingly illustrated in the trial 
at Uniontown, Pa., of the murderer of the State Treasurer. 
It has been ascertained that at least two of the men on the 
jury that acquitted the murderer could not write their own 
names, while a third could not write an intelligible sentence. 
In printing verbatim a statement from this third man touch- 
ing the verdict, the Uniontown Standard fully exonerates him 
“from any responsibility for the verdict or for any other act 
of his life.” The murderer’s lawyers did not object to these 
ignoramuses, because they knew their men. It is through the 
selection of such men that justice is so often defeated and 
red-handed murderers are turned loose upon the community 
to take life again upon the flimsiest pretexts. With such 
men, and with even men of more intelligence, certain lawyers 
can exert an influence that is sure to tell in the making up 
of a verdict. An incident in the career of Felix Grundy, 
one of the greatest criminal lawyers Tennessee has produced, 
will illustrate this point. In March, 1825, Palemon H. Win- 
chester, a young lawyer of promise, the son of Gen. Win- 
chester of Tennessee, was tried at Edwardsville, Ill., for the 
murder of Daniel H. Smith, and he was defended by Felix 
Grundy. “The master mind of Grundy,” says a correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Republican, “was manifested at every 
movement throughout the trial. In selecting the jury the 
first question propounded by Grundy in every instance was 
to ask the juror, who had been sworn to answer questions, 
what State he was from; where he had been born and raised ; 

and if the juror answered that he was from Vermont, Mas- 

sachusetts, or from any other State than Tennessee, the coun- 
sel would tell him to stand aside and reject him. One juror 
who had been sworn to answer questions, in reply to the 
usual inquiry whether he had formed and expressed an opin- 
ion in regard to the case, said that he had. Grundy asked 
VOL. Iv., No. 3—24. 
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the juror where he was from, and he answered, ‘ Tennessee.’ 
‘We'll take him,’ said the able counsel, and he immediately 
took his seat as a juror to try the case. In this manner the 
counsel for the defense succeeded in getting a jury of orig- 
inal Tennesseeans.”’ And through this jury of “ original 
Tennesseeans ” Grundy secured the acquittal of his client. 
The legal career of President Lincoln also furnishes an inci- 
dent “to point a moral.” In an address at Chicago, March 
20, 1883, Judge Grant Goodrich stated that Mr. Lincoln 
and himself were employed in a patent case in a Chicago 
court in which the former took great}interest. “ The Judge 
had charged the jury pretty strongly against us, we thought,” 
says Judge Goodrich, “and Mr. Lincoln expressed his fears 
as to the result. But there was one man on the jury whom 
I knew to be a great admirer of Mr. Lincoln, and of a mental 
structure and temperament that whatever position he took 
he would never recede from it. I made this known to Mr. 
Lincoln, and expressed great confidence there would be no 
verdict against us at any rate. The jury remained out some 
time. Mr. Lincoln went out to take a walk, and passing by 
the room where they were deliberating he saw the juryman 
of whom I had spoken at the window, who held up one 
finger. He came into the office quite excited and stated the 
fact, expressing his fear that this juryman was standing out 
against the other eleven. I assured him if such was the case 
I did not believe he would yield. His anxiety was soon hap- 
pily relieved by the return of the jury with a verdict in our 
favor.” Here was a case where the admiration of a juror 
for one of the lawyers and his stubbornness when he took a 
‘position were relied upon to secure a verdict, and did secure 
it against the charge of the Judge. Every man familiar with 
court proceedings can call to mind a number of instances in 
which one or more jurymen were relied upon in certain trials 
to secure a verdict for a lawyer employed on one side or the 
other of a case. It is palpable that this manner of securing 
verdicts has contributed largely to bring the trial by jury 
into disrepute. 

Facts are wonderful factors in determining the utility of a 
system. Judged by this standard, by the facts of the cases 
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cited in preceding pages—and they might with little trouble 


be multiplied almost indefinitely—the trial by jury is not 
now what honest, justice-loving people want; is not what it 
was in its inception, when it was the innocent man’s protec- 
tion and the criminal’s terror. Why it has degenerated, why 
in cases of murder especially it has become little better than 
a judicial farce, is to be found in the manner in which jurors 
are generally selected, as these cases amply demonstrate. 
‘‘ With us the notion of a prisoner being presumed to be in- 
nocent merely means that he is entitled to the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt,” says a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“and the trial practically is to see it such doubt really exists. 
He is at least three-fourths on the way to conviction before 
he pleads. Take, for instance, a man on trial for murder. A 
coroner’s jury have investigated and found him guilty. <A 
magistrate has investigated and decided to commit. A grand 
jury on their oaths have found a true bill. The presumption 
of innocence, in the face of these three decisions, in which 
at least twenty-five men, probably more, have concurred, is 
only another way of saying that the proof mast be beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” Judged by this test, what other conclusion 
could the people arrive at in the cases referred to in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, than seems to be that 
of a majority of the commuities immediately interested, that 
the jury in each case, for some reason, failed in its duty? 
Men who are very ignorant, men who are opinionated, men 
who let prejudice override judgment, men who look to law- 
yers for a cue as to the verdicts they shall render, are unfit 
to sit in the jury-box, and to trust such men with the juror’s 
responsibility is to trust to chance rather than to invoke un- 
swerving justice—the iron rule of law. It is evident the jury 
system must be reformed or abandoned for something else 


that promises more certain and speedy justice. Which shall 
it be? 


Jno. Mrtter McKeer. 
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No seeps of the religion of Jesus are known to have been 
planted in Nibon until the arrival at Kagoshima, in Satsuma, 
of Francis Xavier, in 1549. The “ black ships” of Europe 
visited Japan as early as 1542, when a lucrative commerce at 
once sprung up with Portugal. Anjiro, a Japanese refugee, 
assisted by Mendez Pinto, in 1545, reached Malacca on one 
of these ships, and there met Xavier, accompanying him to 
Goa, north of Calcutta, where he embraced Christianity, was 
baptized, and educated in the Jesuit College. In July, 1549, 
Xavier, with Cosmo Torrez his principal assistant, Joan Fer- 
nandez, a layman, and Brother Paul of the Holy Faith (An- 
jiro), sailed from Goa, reaching Ximo (Shima, the island, or 
Kishiu) ‘and landing at Kagoshima, August 12. ‘The first 
converts were the wife and relatives of Anjiro; and after a 
year’s stay, one hundred believers were numbered. Obliged 
to leave on account of the irritation of the Daimio (feudal 
lord) of Satsuma at the conduct of the Portuguese merchants, 
the missionaries went to Hirado Island, making a hundred 
converts in a fortnight, and thence crossing over to Yama- 
guchi, in Nagato Province. Meeting with little success here, 
they set out to Kioto, the miako or capital. Owing to the 
chronic civil war, amounting almost to anarchy, which af- 
flicted Japan during the middle of the sixteenth century, 
nothing could be done in Kioto. So returning to Yamagu- 
chi, Xavier presented his gifts and credentials, and, in place 
of areturn in kind, received permission to preach in public, 
and later, the gift of ground for a church and college. With- 
in two months, five hundred converts were gathered, when 
Xavier (with his characteristic restlessness) went to Bungo 
Province, and shortly after left Japan, dying on an island on 
the coast of China. 

In 1553 new missionaries arrived, and Bungo became the 
centre of Christianity in Japan. In 1566 there were two 
thousand converts at Yamaguchi, when a feudal revolution 
having broken out, the church was burned, Torrez fled, and 














the church was for eighteen years without a pastor. 
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In 


1558 Villela visited Kioto and Sakai, securing two converts 
among the feudal nobility—the holder of the fief of Omura 


and one Arima-no-Kami. 


The violent excesses and ostenta- 


tious destruction of temples and idols practiced by the former 
aroused the hostility of the Buddhist priests, who hencefor- 


ward became the relentless foe of the new faith. 


Portugal sent new reinforcements of Jesuit priests in 1560, 
but the civil war and the bitter enmity of Mori (then lord of 
ten provinces) drove them from Kioto and Omura, and 


finally to Nagasaki. 
thousands of Christians. 


At this stage there were already many 


We may here glance at the condi 


tion of Japan and the methods of propagation employed. 
Politically, it was that period known in Japanese history as 
the epoch of civil war, when learning and the arts of peace 


were at a low ebb, and fighting was the chief pastime. 


The 


power of the Mikado, or Emperor, was a mere shadow. 
The family of the Ashikaga Shoguns, or military regents 
(1335-1573), had so decayed that their rule was nominal; so 
that the country was parcelled out among the feudal barons, 
or daimios, all jealous of and fighting with each other. 
Eager for the advantages of foreign trade, the daimios of Kiu- 


shiu especially favored the missionaries, and in several in- 


stances compelled their subjects to become Christians by 


proclamations; the alternative being banishment or confis- 


cation of goods. Religiously, Japan was ripe for a new faith. 
Shinto, the indigenous cult, had been so overlaid by Budd- 
hism, that it had fallen away into a mere matter of arch- 


sology for the scholar, and mythology for the people. 


On the other hand, the peasantry, reduced to poverty and 
misery by centuries of war, found little comfort in the faith 


of India. 


The simple tenets of Shaka Muni had swollen to 


a sensuous system of worship and of commercial prayers 


and masses. 


Except the gorgeous magnificence of altars and 


temples, and the plethora of monasteries and bonzes, there 


was little to show of vitality in Buddhism. 


Further, the 


monks were really a clerical militia, capable of equipping 
and leading to battle whole armies of adherents, both in 


tonsure and topknot, and were thus an organized and dan- 
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gerous political power. At such a time, and among such an 
imaginative people as the Japanese, the Portuguese Jesuits 
landed. With crucifix and painting, medal and cross, vest- 
ment, incense, lights, altars, and abundant gold, they out-daz- 
zled the scenic displays of the Buddhists. With eloquence, 
fervor, and devotion, with their new doctrines and morality, 
they won thousands of enthusiastic converts. In Nobunaga, 
the hater and crushing persecutor of the Buddhists, who had 
also deposed Ashikaga, and wished to unify all Japan for the 
Mikado, missionaries found a friend who needed a counter- 
poise to the bonzes. Organtin, under his protection, labored 
in Kioto from 1568 to 1578. In 1582 the three Christian 
nobles sent a mission to the Holy See. In company with 
Valignani, they reached Rome, making a lengthened stay in 
Europe; but in the year of their return, in 1585, Nobunaga, 
their friend, was assassinated. Hideyoshi (Faxiba), his suc- 
cessor, though from the first opposed to Christianity, masked 
his policy, since his prime necessity was to win the friend- 
s..ip of the Southern daimios, among whom were the Chris- 
tiun nobles and gentry, in order to bring them to his side and 
under his control. Colleges were planted at Ozaka and 
Sakai; churches were built in many provinces, and the illus- 
trious converts, Kuroda (‘“* Kondera”’) and Konishi (“* Don 
Austin” ) professed their faith. 

In 1587 Hideyohsi, unmasking his purpose, ordered all the 
foreign priests to proceed to Hirado and leave the country. 
The measure not being urged, they left Hirado, and under the 
protection of the Christian princes, pursued their work in 
private, Organtine and Rodriguez returned to Kioto, and in 
1591 Mortizen, the first Bishop of Japan, arrived. Three 
thousand Japanese were baptized between 1587 and 1590, and 
the literary activity in the interest of the propaganda went 
on. Hitherto the only foreigners in Japan were Portuguese, 
and the only phase of Christianity Jesuitism. In 1590, in 
an embassy sent from the governor of the Philippine Islands, 
were four Franciscan friars, who trespassed on the Jesuits’ 
ground on the plea that they came as attaches to the embassy. 
By the bull of Pope Gregory XIII, dated January 28, 1585, 
(confirmed by Clement ITI, in 1600), Japan had been assigned 
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exclusively to the Jesuits. The Franciscans, violating their 
promise made to the Japanese ruler, not to preach, began to 
do that very thing, thereby rousing the wrath of a man who 
was never trifled with. 

Hideyoshi having reduced all Japan te unity, and been 
made Caumbaku, or regent, had now to face the double prob- 
lem of finding employment for a host of warriors bred to 
arms from infancy, and of ridding Japan of a foreign priest- 
hood whom he suspected of political designs. On a frivolous 
pretext he declared war against Corea, and in 1592 sent an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, composed 
largely of converts, led by Christian generals, to invade that 
country, and the next year arrested six Franciscans and three 
Jesuits, who were publicly burned to death at Nagasaki. 
Nevertheless, more Spanish mendicant friars entered Japan, 
and the Jesuits explained Hideyoshi’s act as an excess of zeal 
in his lieutenants. They also ably seconded the efforts of the 
Japanese ruler to break up the slave trade then cursing the 
country. The wretchedness and poverty brought on by the 
Corean war caused many of the Japanese poor people to sell 
themselves to the Portuguese slave traders, who also bought 
Corean captives and sold them in China and the Philippines. 
Even the Malay and negro servants speculated in human 
flesh. Hideyoshi died September 19, 1598. The Christian 
leaders came back from Corea, and in 1600 one hundred Je- 
suit priests arrived to stimulate the propagation of the faith. 
The hopes of the Christians now gathered around Hideyori, 
the son of Hideyoshi, but in the battle of Sikigahara (Octo- 
ber, 1600) the Southern army, in which the Christian gener- 
als fought against Iyeyasu, was defeated. Iyeyasu became 
master of the country, and from Yedo issued a decree of ex- 
pulsion against the foreign priests. In 1602 large numbers 
of new missionaries of various orders arrived, and, although 
Organtin, Curoda, and Konishi were dead, the Chris- 
tians were said to number a million eight hundred thousand. 
In 1608 Japan was declared a missionary field, open to all 
missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church by the bull of Pope 
Paul V. while in 1611, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese em- 
bassies came to Japan, and in 1613 the English established 
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a factory at Hirado. To the intrigues of the English and 
Dutch traders, the Jesuit writers attribute the open hostility 
manifested by lyeyasu. In 1614 Christianity was declared 
a religion dangerous to the State; and this time the decrees 
were rigidly enforced. The churches were destroyed, and a 
hundred and thirty-nine Franciscans, Dominicans, and Je- 
suits, with several hundred Japanese priests and helpers, were 
arrested, put on board three large Junks at Nagasaki, and 
sent out of the country. When many of these secretly 
returned, they were ferreted out and put to death. The 
Christians, mostly of the peasantry, were thus wholly de- 
prived of teachers and leaders. In 1617 all foreign com- 
merce was confined to Nagasaki; in 1621 Japanese were 
forbidden to leave the country, and in 1624 the empire was 
closed to all aliens except Dutch and Chinese. Fire and 
sword were now used to annihilate Christianity and to pa- 
ganize the people. Trampling on the crucifix became a sign 
and proof of apostasy. Thousands of native Christians fled 
to China, Formosa, and the Philippines, and in 1637, thou- 
sands more rose in armed rebellion, and seizing an old castle » 
at Shimabara, in Kiushiu, resisted for two months the assaults 
of the government troops. Once captured, the thirty-seven 
thousand Christians were given over to massacre and drown- 
ing in thesea. After this, persecution, inquisition, and tor- 
ture went on so successfully that when the eighteenth cen- 
tury opened there were no known believers in “ the Jesus 
doctrine” in Japan, except some gray-headed prisoners. In 
1709 Jean Baptiste Sedotti, an Italian priest, reached Japan 
by way of Malina, but was at once seized, brought before the 
inquisition at Yedo, and imprisoned until his death. In 1829 
several Christians were seized at Ozaka, and crucified on the 
suspkion of communicating with foreigners. -In spite of the 
two centuries and a half of vigilant repression and supposed 
extirpation the roots of the faith still kept their vitality. 
When, after long isolation from the rest of the world, 
Japan was opened to foreign trade and residence in 1859, 
the three great branches of the Christian Church at once sent 
their missionaries into the field at Nagasaki, Kanagawa, or 
Hakodate. The Roman Catholics had the advantage of histor- 
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1¢ continuity in their labors, for almost as soon as they landed 


they found in the villages near Nagasaka thousands of be- 
lievers, descendants of the martyrs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, still secretly practicing their faith. At interval, how- 
ever, until 1872, when the government ceased persecution, 
many of these Christians were siezed, imprisoned, and exiled 
among the northern provinces. Statistics of Roman Catholi- 
cism in Japan are not easily accessible. 

“ The Holy Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church” of 
Russia has a mission whose imposing buildings are at Tokio, 
and its founder, the Archimandrite Nicolai, with his assist- 
ants, has trained up a large native ministry, whose following 
numbers several thousands. Protestant missionary operations 
were also begun in 1859 by the London Missionary Society 
and four American Churches—Reformed (Dutch), Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist—at Nagasaki and Kanagawa. 
Owing to the jealous hostility of the government, no disci- 
ples, except those “ who come by night,” were made for ten 
years. Profession of the outlawed religion was at risk of life 
and limb. Meanwhile the mastery of the lauguage and the 
work of healing, teaching, and translation went on. The first 
Protestant Christian Church was organized at Yokohama, on 
the Perry treaty-ground in 1872, by the Rev. James Ballagh, 
of the Reformed Church (Dutch) in America, and the fourth 
in Tokio, the capital, in 1873, in which year the anti-Ohris- 
tian edicts were removed. The Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterial order formed themselves into an alliance for 
mutual help; other native bodies of believers were organized 
on an independent basis. In Great Britain and the United 
States increasing interest was manifested in this most prom- 
ising missionary field, and all the important evangelical 
bodies soon had representatives at one of the open ports, 
which since 1868 had been Nagasaki, Yokohama, Hiogo, 
Hokodate, Niigata, besides Tokio. Since 1874, Christians 
have organized Churches and worshiped unmolested in many 
places in the interior, and now every large island has flourish- 
ing Churches of the Protestant, Roman, and Greek commun- 
ions. 

The methods of propagation used by the brethre: of the 
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Mission Apostolique of Paris are in the main those of Papal 


Christianity everywhere, and not differing greatly from those 
of the sixteenth century in Japan. They claim a following 
of many thousands. The Mission of the Holy Synod of 
Russia makes liberal use of Protestant versions of the Holy 
Bible, but is otherwise rigidly faithful to traditional medi- 
valism. All Christian bodies make use of the press, secular, 
and religious schools. The literary opposition is in general 
not very severe, nor of a character to inspire respect for the 
Japanese intellect. The vigorous native newspapers may be 
said to be as friendly as hostile. Buddhist priests and rabid 
patriots are the chief opponents, and the products of the in- 
fidel writers and lecturers of Christendom are diligently trans- 
lated into Japanese. The Bible societies—American, Na- 
tional (Scotland), and British and Foreign—have agents, who, 
in 1881, disposed (by sale only) of eighteen million printed 
pages of the Bible (in whole or in parts) at sixteen thousand 
dollars ; one society representing an increase of business, in 
one year of a hundred per cent. Two tract societies—the 
American and London Religious—disposed of a hundred and 
twenty thousand books and tracts, or two and a half million 
pages. The Japanese Christian Associations and native re- 
ligious press help in diffusing Christian leaven. 

A high moral standard of character is insisted upon by all 
the Protestant Churches; and in no other respect, except in 
the constant use of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular, 
does the reformed Christianity of to-day differ more from 
that known during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in Japan. The influences of the religion of Jesus are pene- 
trating deeply into the social life of the people, and rooting 
themselves in heart and intellect alike. Undoubtedly the way 
is prepared and made smooth for the rapid success of mission- 
ary operations by the wondrous assimilation of modern civili- 
zation by the Japanese. By a series of political movements, 
which began during the century preceding the arrival of 
Commodore Perry, and which culminated in the revolution 
of 1868 (which destroyed the duarchy of which Yedo with 
the “tycoon” and Kioto with the Mikado were foci), the 
nation was prepared to adopt the civilization to which Chris- 
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tendom has given birth and which she has nourished. The 
government of the Mikado, when restored to supreme au- 
thority in Tokio, in 1868, at first persecuted, but later, unde: 
pressure of diplomacy at home and of shame in Europe, 


oJ 


abandoned coercion in religious matters, suffered Shinto to 
fall into abeyance, and nominally, at least, granted toleration. 
Now, in friendly rivalry, the national common school and 
the missionary educational systems flourish together, male 
and female in both having equal privileges. There also pre- 
vails increasingly amoug the people of Japan the belief that 
righteousness exalts a nation, and that pure religion and 
morals, such as Christianity offers and demands, furnish the 
surest ground of progress and national longevity. Licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, and lying are the moral cancers of 
the national character, but the ideals of Jesus, once grafted 
upon the affectionate, filial, loyal, courteous spirit of the Japa- 
nese, will heal the scars of sin, and produce one of the noblest 
types of redeemed humanity. 

Not the least tokens of the zeal and consecration which char- 
acterize Protestant missionariess in Japan, are the fruits o1 
their laborious scholarship. The various translations, gram- 
mar and phrase-book of the Rev. 8. R. Brown, D.D., the su- 
perb dictionaries of J. C. Hepburn, M.D., the linguistic helps, 
scholarly and religious works of Imbrie, Amerman, Stout, 
Knox, Eby, N. Brown, and others, have not only shed lustre 
upon American scholarship, but have greatly enriched native 
and foreign Christian literature, especially the former. The 
medical, literary, and pedagogic work of others have borne 
fruit in a mighty harvest of good to the nation at large. Like 
some of the enormous blocks of stones that form the founda- 
tion walls of their fortresses, defying war, time, and earth- 
quake-shock, are the works of Christian missionaries in the 
edifice of Japan’s new civilization. 


Nore.--The foregoing article is by Prof. Wm. Elliot Griffis, and is taken 
from the second volume of the Schaff-Herzog Enclyclopzedia, which is 
noticed in this number of the Review. We give the article as many of ou 
readers are particularly interested in Japan as a missionary field. We 
regret that we are not able to revise the table of statistics and bring it uy 
to 1883. Much has been done in the last two years in missionary work for 
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that interesting people, which we would like to give as a part of this arti- 
cle. It is reliable in all other respects. The author was for some time 
connected with the Imperial University of Tokio, and has given more in- 
formation to the English reader on Japan and Corea, perhaps, than an) 
other writer. His history of Corea is a most excellent work. 

We give the following literature upon the subject of Japan and its sur- 
rounding countries, referred to by Prof. Griffis: Charlevoix—Histoire du 
Japon; Crasset—Histoire de |’Eglise du Japon, De Rebus Indicis et Japon- 
icis; Leon Page—Histoire de la Religion Chretienne au Japon, Paris, 1869 
Dixon—Japan, Edinburgh. 1869 ; Griffis—The Mikudo’s Empire, New York, 
1876, and Corea, the Hermit Nation, New York, 1882; E. Stock—Japan 
and the Japan Mission of the Church Missionary Society, London, 1880 
the papers of Messrs. Satow, McClatchie, Stout, and Wright, in the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan; and the recent works of travel by 
E. Warren Clark, Julia Carrothers, E. J. Reed, Isabella Bird, J. J. Rein, W 
Gray Dixon, De Hubner, and others.—Ebs. 
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American Presbyterian Church.................esescseees 1859 | 18 | 11 821 
Reformed Church in America..... .........cc.ccsccesscees 1859 | 10 | 24 403 
American Protestant Episcopal Church............... 1859 | 13 | 2 79 
American. Baptiat CRUPCI.....000000. cccecesscccesveesstcces 1860 8} 11 182 
American Board C. F. M. (Congregationalist.)...... 1869 | 27 | 38 669 
Church Misssionary Society (English)................. j 9/13 201 
American Methodist Episcopal Church ... 20 | 17 517 
Canada Methodist Church. ...............00.+ 3 4 299 
Society for the Propagation of the ¢ rospel (E 7 y 20S 
Edinburgh Medical Mission ..:..............scccccccscsess l l 90 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland............... 1874 5 6 120 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church...................00+6 1877 | 2) 3 8 
IETS, SINNED III cicocccmirecesnasscnncqsesesestnnnine 1879 l 2 18 
Reformed Church of the United States............... 1879 l 2 - 
Protestant Methodist Church...................ccsscessees 1880 2 3 
Independent Native Churches.............:..ccceseseeees _ 3 148 
Roman Catholic 1859 | 30?) — 15,000 ? 
Re ae a eee en a ee 1860 | 10? — 10,000 ? 
Total of all Protestant Societies and Churches, 3,811. 








































Art. XIL.—LITERARY NOTICES. 
Lectures oN Puriipprans.—We have received from the 

Lutheran Publication Society, of Philadelphia, an excellent 

little volume of 345 pages, by M. Rhodes, D.D., of Exposi- 

tory Lectures on Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. Dr 

Rhodes is the pastor of a church in St. Louis, and has for 

several winters past given evening lectures in his church for 

the benefit of his congregation, but especially for the benetit 

of young men. We called attention, some time ago, in 

noticing a volume of his lectures called “ Life Thoughts for 

Young Men,” to the importance of this character of work 

in our churches, especially in large cities. No doubt this 

pastor has found this part of his pastoral work if not the 

most fruitful, certainly the most pleasant of all his efforts. 

He says in the preface, “* These discourses were written in the 

ordinary course of a busy ministry, and delivered on success- 

ive winter evenings during the past and present year to the 

people of the author’s pastoral charge. They are neither 

specimens of brilliant exegesis, nor illustrations of extensive 

research and learning, but only an humble attempt at the 

simple and practical expositions of the sweetest and most 

familiar of all the Apostles’ writings. This epistle, while con- 

taining vital truth, is neither labored nor profound; it is not, 

as Farrar observes, ‘a trumpet-note of defiance to powerful 

-_ and aggressive opponents, like the Epistle to the Galatians, 
nor a treatise of theology, like the Epistle to the Romans.’ 
It is a grateful letter of acknowledgment, of wise counsel! 
and affectionate admonition, such as a great-hearted man 
would address to friends beloved. This simplicity and per- 
sonality of statement have been maintained in these expo- 
sitions as far as possible. The design has been to present the 
truth in such a way as to respond to present need, and to help 
the people, rather than to challenge the taste of the cultured.” 
Dr. Rhodes is a pleasant and chaste writer, and we judge 
from his writings that he is a pleasant and popular speaker. 
He looks after the practical, rather than the theoretical, in 
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religion. He seems to carry this idea into all his pastoral 
work, as well as in the pulpit and lecture-room. This, no 
doubt, gives him a strong hold upon those with and for whom 
he labors. In these lectures on Paul’s Epistle to the Phil- 
lippians, he seeks to find and present the beauties which flow 


and over-flow from every sentence. The deep love and sym- 
pathy of this great Christian heart is breathed in every senti- 
ment in this good letter. 

The grand old Apostle is in prison at Rome, where he 
writes this epistle to his beloved brethren, the Church at Phil- 
ippi. It is unlike any other epistle written by him. It is the 
only one, of which we have any knowledge, that appears to 
have arisen out of a personal matter. It is rather a letter of a 
friend to friends than of an Apostle to his spiritual children. 
The Church at Philippi sent a contribution to his support 
while in prison, by the hands of Epaphroditus. Epaphrodi- 
tus had remained with him for a time as his companion and 
helper, and fell sick, nigh unto death. After his recovery 
he returned to Philippi with this letter from Paul. The 
Apostle’s mind seems to have gone back over the past, and 
all his love for his dear friends and the Church at Philippi is 
stirred up to over-flowing. All of this wonderful history 
stood up before him in all its grandeur and mighty results. 
He saw how God had led him to Troas; and then that mem- 
orable first visit to Philippi, the first effort and the starting 
point in planting the Church in Europe. The divine hand, 
restraining or inviting, had shaped his course from Central 
Asia Minor to Troas, and then across to Neapolis and to 
Philippi, where the banner of Christ was first planted upon 
European soil. He remembers Lydia, the first convert, and 
the damsel, the second, and the jailor, the third convert on 
European soil, K. 


From the Lutheran Publication House we have two other 
books of the Fatherland Series. The one is “Pride; or a 
Haughty Spirit Before a Fall,” translated from the German 
of Franz Hoffman, by Miss Emma Louise Parry ; the other is 
“* Basil and Adelbert ; or Each in His Own Way’,” translated 
from the German of Franz Hoffman, by M. P. Butcher; the 
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one of 196, the other of 144 pages. These are both good 
books, attractive in appearance, pleasing in style, and well 
calculated to do good. We can cheerfully commend them 
to our readers. Address Lutheran Publication House, No. 
42 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. R. 


History oF ANCIENT ART, is the title of a highly erudite 
volume recently issued by Harper & Brothers. It contains a 
well written introduction by Prof. E. C. Norton, and a full, 
finely arranged table of contents, enabling the student to 
turn at once to any point he may wish to investigate. The 
Literary World says of it, “The manual before us supplies a 
timely need—is a student’s help in this direction. Mr. J. T. 
Clarke, the translator and augmenter of Dr. Von Reber’s 
treatise is, himself, well known in archeological circles as an 
intelligent enthusiast in ancient art. He has supplied a handy 
work, which ip its succinct encyclopedic contents contains an 
excellent apercu of a very extensive subject: ancient art as a 
total. It is agreeable to see that recent discoveries at Olym- 
pia and Pergamaton have been taken into view, and that 
Prof. Norton has the courage to break a lance with the 
school of spurious esthetics now rampant in Germany.” 

Landing with our author upon the delta of Egypt, he re- 
marks the “ curious chance that the most ancient monuments 
of human civilization should stand upon a land which is one 
of the youngest geological formations of our earth.” This, 
however, he does not consider proof positive that the art re- 
mains of Egypt are older than any that may have existed in 
older countries, the peculiar dryness of the climate being 
favorable to their preservation. Accompanying him in his 
explorations amid the monuments of the past, delving into 
the dusky interior of the pyramids, standing before their 
sphinxes, tombs, and temples, tracing in their architecture, 
painting, and sculpture the history and domestic life of the 
long vanished people, we feel almost as if we had walked 
among them, and watched them develop from the rude, square 
pier of the pyramids to the beautiful lotus column so char- 
acteristic of their buildings. Turning thence to Chaldea, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, we find no substantial building ma- 
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terials such as are furnished by the cliffs inclosing the Nile 
valley, therefore, no enduring structures like those of Egypt. 
Sun dried brick being their chief material, they must so 
fashion their houses as to give them the necessary strength, 
hence we see walls of great thickness, and by way of orna- 
ment, revetments of enameled and highly colored tiles. 

Says the writer, “‘ It is plain from the ruins that the dwel- 
lings of the kings took the most prominent place among the 
creations of Assyrian architecture. The despotic element 
had in Mesopotamia the same superiority as the hierarchy in 
Egypt; in the former the palace was as much in the foreground 
as was the temple in the latter. In ancient Chaldea, the two 
elements, and consequently the two classes of monuments 
were more equally represented. Still in most points of view 
the relation of Chaldean and Assyrian architecture is very 
close, and the difference rose chiefly from the superior mate- 
rials at the builder’s disposal in Upper Mesopotamia. The 
terraces of Assyria, like those of Chaldea, were solidly con- 
structed of sun dried bricks and stamped earth, but the 
neighboring mountains provided stone for the complete re- 
vetment of these massess with quarried stones. The facing 
of brightly glazed tiles and stucco-paintings universal in 
Chaldea, is restricted upon Assyrian masonry of the same 
brick materials, to the upper part of the wall, the lower half 
being sheathed and protected by sculptured slabs of Alabas- 
ter.” In Persia, we trace the influence of Assyria: after 
conquering Mesopotamia, she borrowed her culture for the 
adorning of Persian cities. Nor did her influence stop here; 
“extending eastward, even to the Ganges, in a westerly di- 
rection, passing beyond the Adriatic, bounded north only by 
inhospitable Scythia, and on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
its roots, long after the Christian era, sent forth fresh roots 
into Western Asia, recognizable in the monuments of the 
Sassanid, and the works of the world conquering Arabian.” 
“ As might be expected from the position of Phoenicia, lying 
between Egypt and Chaldea,” its architecture bears the im- 
press of each. This was also the case with that of the Jews, 
who, in their architecture and sculpture, were as dependant 
upon the Pheenicians as were the primitive Romans upon 
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the Etruscans. The influence of Egypt was felt to a greater 
degree in Palestine than in Pheenicia, because the Israelites 
had grown to a people upon the banks of the Nile, and witb- 
out doubt transplanted many artistic conceptions, as well as 
methods and details, to the Promised Land. This is notice- 
able in the tabernacle and temple; the latter, as is well 
known, receiving its general disposition from its relation to 
their former encampment. The tabernacle is in its funda- 
mental character a repetition in movable tents of the triple 
Egyptian system of court, hall, and cella.” The author here 
seems to ignore the fact that both the tabernacle and the 
temple, even in their minutiz, were constructed according to 
divine directions. 

Cyprus, intermediate between Phoenicia and Greece, 
shows a style of architecture which is “a kind of compro- 
mise between Egyptian, Assyrian, and early Greek methods.” 
‘*The most advanced outpost of the extended civilization of 
Pheenicia was Asia Minor. Under the dominion of the Se- 
lucidae and of the Romans, the influence of Greek art was 
felt upon the Syrian coast; and even so far as the banks of 
the Tigris, that purely national works of architecture and 
sculpture are comparatively rare. But this influence was 
doubly great in the land of which, from the earliest times, 
the I[onians had possessed the seaboard, and when they had 
founded a number of flourishing cities which had attained to 
a degree of prosperity and culture not less than half that of 
their relations upon the peninsula of the Peloponesus. The 
Mediterranean Sea was the heart of the Old World; the im- 
portant lands of the early history of civilization were 
grouped about its richly indented shores, generally decreas- 
ing in respect of civilization as they receded from it. Sepa- 
rating and uniting at once, like all the waters of the earth, 
the AZgean Sea formed the boundary between the two chief 
races of Greek intellectual life, the Dorians and the Ionians, 
while it was at the same time the favoring medium of ex- 
change for the productions of their genius. But, as in the 
history of all civilization, the current of Greek intellectual 
and artistic culture moved directly from east to west. It was, 
as decided by nature, upon European soil, upon Attica—the 
VOL. Iv., NO. 3—25. 
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most advanced promontory of European Greece—that the 
two branches of the Greek race united and bore in Athens 
that double fruit at which we marvel. The Dorians, dis- 
placed in some measure by the rapid growth of Ionic 
Asia and Europe, turned still farther westward and settled 
upon the shores of Sicily and the Gulf of Tarention, where 
imposing monuments still attest the extent of their power.” 
It would be interesting to follow this line of the philoso- 
phy of art throughout the critical descriptions of the master- 
pieces of the Old World, but the quotations given are suf- 
ficient to show the plan and style of the work. The numer- 
ous cuts with which the volume is embellished, add much to 
the interest, and aid us greatly in appreciating the descrip- 
tions. A. 


Hanp-Books ror Brete Ciasses.—We have heretofore 
noticed in the Review, several numbers of this excellent series 
of books. They are published by T. & T. Clark, Ediuburgh, 
Scotland, and are prepared by the best authors, and printed 
and bound in cheap but good style. The binding in cloth is 
unique and splendid. We have for notice now two books of 
this series : Romans and Presbyterianism. 

The Hand-Book on Romans is by Rev. Principal Brown, 
D.D., and edited, as all of them are, by Marcus Dods, D.D., 
and Alexander Whyte, D.D. The discussion is as follows: 
Authenticity of the Epistle, the training of the writer, when 
and where this Epistle was written, origin of the Roman 
Church, was the Roman Church a Jewish or a Gentile Church, 
the place and character of the Epistle. Address and Salutation ; 
theme of the Epistle, salvation needed alike by all, and first, by 
the whole Gentile world. The Jew under condemnation no 
less than the Gentile, Jewish objections answered, the doctrine 
of justification by faith illustrated from the old Testament. 

Christian service, political and social relations, Chris- 
tian forbearance, conclusion. We give this partial list of 
Heads under which the epistle is reviewed by the learned au- 
thor, that our readers may have some idea as to what is in the 
book, and nothing more need be said, except that in this ad- 
mirable plan we have one of the best and most interesting 
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books upon this subject that it has ever been our privilege 
to read. 

The Hand-Book on Presbyterianism, is by Rev. John Mac- 
pherson, M.A., and is, perhaps, the best treatise on the sub- 
ject ever published. Every Presbyterian, and every body 
else, but especially every minister in any branch of the great 
Presbyterian family, ought to get this book and read it. That 
our readers may better understand what the book is, we give 
the whole table of contents. It is divided into three parts— 
Introduction, Part 1, and Part 2. In the Introduction we 
have the following topics: Various Forms of Church Polity, 
Distinctive Principles of Presbyterianism, Divine Right of 
Presbytery, Literature of Presbyterianism. Part 1, Idea of 
the Church, General Principles Concerning Office, The Pres- 
byter as a Ruling Elder, The Presbyter as Teacher, The Dea- 
con. Part 2, Idea of Church Courts, Composition of Church 
Courts, Gradation of Church Courts, Function of the Several 
Church Courts. The book contains 154 pages of closely 
printed matter, well bound in cloth, and sold by the Publish- 
ers at the remarkably low price of 1s. 6d. Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford, New York, have it, and all the series published, 
on sale. K. 


Tue Tueortes or Darwin and their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality, by Rudolph Schmid, President of the Theological Seminary at 
Schinthal, Wiirtemberg. Translated from the German by G. A. Zim- 
merman, Ph. D., with an introduction by the Duke of Argyll. Chicago 
Jansen, McClung & Co., 1883. ‘ 

The Darwinian theory found nowhere so ready an accept- 
ance as in Germany. It is there too that extreme deduc- 
tions from it have been most freely made. It was found at 
first view to accord so well with the widely prevailing mate- 
rialism that the German scientists almost en masse accepted 
it as the final explanation of nature. More deliberate think- 
ers soon perceived that evolution was only a method, and atf- 
forded no explanation of the underlying cause of natural 
phenomena. Hasty conclusions must now be revised and 
the monist and the materialist find the ground gradually 
slipping from under them. We know of no more impor- 
tant a contribution to the literature of the subject from the 
standpoint of religion than is found in the book before us. 
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The author gives a historical sketch of the rise and develop- 


ment of the theories of descent, evolution, and selection. He 
then proceeds to show that while we might concede the 
greater part of what these theories claim, there are many 
phenomena the explanation of which they are entirely in- 
capable of giving. Such are the origin of self-consciousness, 
self-determination and sensation, the origin of life, and the 
original elements. The ideas of design, which certain evo- 
lutionists have tried to eliminate, is next considered. Then 
follows a discussion of the relation of the Darwinian theories 
to religion, morality, theism, and positive Christianity. We ; 
call attention to the following extracts from the author’s con- ' 
cluding remarks: ‘* The gain which religion and morality get 
from these investigations, consists in the new and compre- 
hensive confirmation of the conviction which, indeed, was 
established before, that Christian religion and Christian mo- 
rality rest on foundations which can no longer be shaken by 
any result of exact investigation.” And further, “ Religion 
and morality not only remain at peace with all imaginable 
possibilities of scientific theories, but can also in the realm of 
the philosophy of the doctrines of nature be passive spectators 
of all investigations, even of all possible excursions into the 
realm of fancy, without being obliged to interfere. It is in 
the realm of mere metaphysics that we first perceive an antag- 
onist whose victory would indeed be fatal to the religious and 
ethical acquisitions of mankind: this antagonist is called 
elimination from nature of the idea of design. Fortunately, 
this metaphysical idea is in such striking opposition not only R- 
to the whole world of facts, but also to all logical reasoning, it 
has everywhere, where man perceives organization and a dif- 
erence between lower and higher, especially in the contempla- 
tion of the world, of this cosmos of wonderful order and beau- 
ty, so decidedly all philosophical as well as all exact sciences 
as its adversaries ; it lays its hands so rudely and destructively, 
not only upon the religious and ethical acquisitions, but also 
upon all ideal remaining acquisitions of mankind, that relig- 
ion and morality know, when fighting this adversary, they 
are in firm accord with all the spiritual interests 6f mankind.” 
If one wants a complete idea of the rise, history, extent, 
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and bearing of the doctrines of descent, development, and 
evolution, together with an able exposition of their weak and 
strong points, and their relation to theism, religion, and 
Christianity, let him buy this book. He will not be disap- 
pointed. H. 


From the American Tract Society, we have Captive yet 
Conquerer, a Tale of the First Christian Century. It is 
rather a remarkable book in its way, and reads like a legend 
coming down from a people long lost among the ages past, 
and yet living and moving about us now. The author says 
in the preface, “ In presenting this volume for perusal, there 
are some things which the author would have borne in mind 
by the reader. These are, that though the story does not 
claim to be the exact record of actual transactions, yet great 
care has been taken in all things to convey a correct impres- 


sion of the times; and much history lias been introduced 


Also, that in all those places where the names are historic, 
no undue liberty has been taken with facts; and that where 
the marvelous is introduced, it has in all cases been done on 
the authority of ancient writers of repute, in whose days the 
things stated were most surely believed.” The book cannot 
but prove interesting and instructive to our readers, as it has 
certainly been to us. R. 


Scnarr-Herzoe Enciycropxpia, Voi. 2.—The second vol- 
ume of this very excellent encyclopedia is published and on 
sale and ready for delivery by the publishers, Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. This volume is equal to the first in 
every particular, and in some respects, perhaps, its superior. 
The list of subjects discussed, running from the letters G to 
O inclusive, are, many of them, peculiarly iuteresting, and 
the writers generally are of the first-class. The following 
are some of the subjects upon which articles of much inter- 
est are written: German translation of the Bible, Gnosti- 
cism, Hussites, Infidelity, Inspiration, Ireland, Japan, Jes- 
uits, John Knox, John Locke, Luther, Marriage, Method- 
ism, Miracles, Missions, Mormons, Old-Catholics, Optimism, 
and Pessimism. Every subject of importance of a religious, 
ecclesiastical, and theological character is presented, and 
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notice of many of the leading men in the religious work of 
the past is faithfully given. This work will supply a want 
long felt in this country—a full encyclopedia of religious 
knowledge, well up with the times, at a cost within the reach 
of all. It is published in three volumes at $6 per volume. 
It is sold by subscription, and the publishers are anxious to 
secure good agents in every section. We unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the work as good and worthy a place in every 
brary. Every preacher, of course, needs such a work. 
Really he can hardly do without something of the kind. We 
therefore advise all who can, and perhaps there are none 
who cannot, to make some arrangement to secure it, espe- 
cially those who may not have a work of similar character. 
Where there is no local agent, information can be given as to 
how to procure it by writing to the publishers. K. 


On THE Desert, with a brief review of recent eveuts in 
Egypt, by Henry M. Field, D.D. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), is a delightful book of travels in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Dr. Field knows well how to travel, what to see 
and what to describe, and best of all, he knows just how to 
describe what he sees in a most interesting way. The reader’s 
interest is kept alive from first to last, and as he is being 
carried forward from land to land, the way is enlivened with 
such a spirit of good humor that there is no sense of weari- 
ness whatever experienced, but rather oue of refreshing, so 
that the reader feels on finishing the book that he has himself 
made the journey through the wonderful desert and over the 
mountains, pleasantly along with such an experienced trav- 
eler and guide. 

‘¢The Peninsula is as unige in its scenery as in its history, 
combining the three great features of the desert, the moun- 
tain, and the sea, the sands, the cliffs, and the rolling waters, 
all of which have a peculiar fascination when seen in a pure, 
transparent atmosphere with its lights and shadows of sun- 
risings and sun-settings.”’ 

Our author’s pen-pictures of this remarkable country are 
delightfully romantic and cannot fail to prove interesting 
and instructive to his readers, Besides the account given of 
his travels, he devotes several chapters to a defense of He- 
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brew law, which to the student of, and believer in the Bible, 


is worth more than the price ot the book. The question of 


whether the Hebrew law is composed of arbitrary decrees of 
the capricious will of an Oriental monarch, or is founded in 
principles of justice, and fit, not for one age only, but for all 
ages, is considered in a most scholarly manner. Address 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, or any bookseller. R. 


Tue Sranparp Lrprary.—Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
New York, are publishing a serial set of books called the 
Standard Library, which they issue fortnightly, at the low 
price of $5 per year to subscribers. Most of these books, 
which we have seen, are good and by good writers. We notice 
in this namber: Science in Short Chapters, by W. M. Wil- 
liams; The Essays of: George Eliot, collected by Nathan 
Sheppard ; Charlotte Bronte, by Laura C. Holloway; Sam 
Hobart, by Justin D. Fulton, D.D. 

All of these are good except the essays of George Eliot, 
which we are surprised found a place in so good a series and 
from so good a house. We call special attention to Science 
in Short Chapters and Sam Hobart as being excellent. The 
first is a good book for any reader, but especially for the 
young, and we wish all could read it. Sam Hobart is the biog- 
raphy of a mechanic—a locomotive engineer—whose life was 
given to God and to his service. It is an illustration of what 
a man can do, though occupying an humble position, whose 
life is consecrated to God, and whose heart is filled with his 
Spirit. Would that every young man in this great country 
of ours could read this book and learn the lessons there 
taught. K. 


On tHE TuresHoLD, by Theodore T. Munger (tenth edition), 
is a book of solid worth to all young men. The author in 
his preface says: ** The object of this little book is to put 
into clear form some of the main principles that enter into 
life as it is now opening before young men in this country. 
Its suggestions are more specific and direct than if they had 
been addressed to older persons; still, I have aimed to sup- 
port every point by sound reasons, and to join the authority 
and inspiration of the greater minds with my own views. | 
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think I may assure my readers that they will not encounter a 
simple mass of advice, nor the generalities of an essay, but 
rather a series of hints suitable to the times, and pointing out 
paths that are just now somewhat obscured. . . . . To point 
out the way of reaping a double harvest of prosperity and a 
noble manhood, is the motive that underlies these pages.”’ It 
is a most valuable book, and should be in the hands of every 
young man in the country. Its contents consists of nine es- 
says as follows: I. Purpose, II. Friends and Companions, III. 
Manners, IV. Thrift, V. Self Reliance and Courage, VI. 
Health, VII. Reading, VIII. Amusements, IX. Faith. It 
may be had for one dollar from the publishers, Messrs. 
Mifflin, Houghton & Co., Boston. R. 


En@LisH ConcorpANnce.— We have received from the enter- 
prising house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, A Com- 
plete Concordance of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Re- 
visers as well as those of the American Committee, by John 
Alexander Thoms, and published under the authorization of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. We have examined 
this work with a great deal of pleasure aud profit. A com- 
plete concordance of the Bible is necessary to every Bible 
student, and all who study the New Testament critically will 
find this work almost indispensable as a help. The preface 
is, of itself, worth the price of the book, especially to those 
who have not the information contained in it in larger works. 
It gives the history of the late revision and other transac- . = 
tions, and particularly notices the manuscripts from which the 
text was prepared that was used by the revisers. All this is 
interesting to the general reader as well as to the scholar. 

We commend the work, and cordially recommend it as a val- 
uable companion to the revised New Testament. K. 


Goop Nieut, by J. M. Orrock, is a tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. J. M. Orrock. This new book has already been 
made a blessing to many, and into whatever household sor- 
row, affliction, and death hath entered, there it will be a real 
solace to the bereaved and suffering ones. The book is made 
up of a life-sketch, selected writings, daily readings for one 











































month, comfort for the bereaved, and a consideration of the 
intermediate state and final glory. It is a book of 146 pages, 
on fine, heavy paper, well printed and bound, making alto- 
gether a beautiful little volume. We have been delighted, 
comforted, and greatly strengthened in reading over its 
bright pages, and wishing all our readers the same enjoy- 
ment and help amid life’s sorrows and troubles, we most 
heartily recommend this little book, and hope they will get 
and read it. Address Rev. J. M. Orrock, 74 Kneeland street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 75 cents and one dollar. R. 


Books ror tHE T1imes.—We have received five little books, 
bound in cheap style, but very attractive, published by the 
American Tract Society, New York. They are a part of a set 
or series which are being brought out, and are so cheap that 
they come within the reach of all. The character of these 
little books and their literary standard are excellent. Thus, 
while this old and honored institution is furnishing the peo- 
ple with a cheap literature, it also furnishes the very best 
quality. The books of this set before us are as follows: 

No. 1. Christianity and Miracles at the Present Day, by 
Principal Cairns. The subject and the author, with the in- 
dorsement of the house from which it is issued, insures a 
book worth the reading of all, and we wish every Christian 
could read it. 

No. 2. Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, by Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Our author makes a fine argument, and this little 
book ought, and we have no doubt will do a good work for 
Christianity. God does not require man to believe without 
evidence, and so he gives evidence of all he requires us to 
believe. The resurrection of Christ is not a mere theory of 
Christianity, but is given in the Scriptures as a fact, the evi- 
dence of which is abundant. These our author has collected 
and presented in a plain and forcible manner. 

No. 3. Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity, by Prin- 
cipal Cairns. This is a valuable little work, and does credit 
to the learned author and to the cause for which he labors. 
The argument, in brief, is about as follows: 1. The Christ of 
the gospels is a real person, because of his character, «:lmitted 
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even by the enemies of Christianity, and because of the fail- 
ure of recent attempts to invalidate the historical truth of 
the gospels. 2. Christ is shown to be the center and strength 
of every argument for the truth of Christianity. Prophecy 
derives all its coherence and significance from him, ete. 

No. 4. Antiquity of Man Historically Considered, by Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A., author of “The Origin of Na- 
tions,” ete. To announce the title of this book and the 
name of the author is sufficient to guarantee to our readers 
an interesting and valuable discussion of the subject. The 
student in history and archeology will not be disappointed. 

No. 5. Love for Souls, by Rev. Willliam Scribner, author 
of “ The Saviour’s Converts,” etc. This book we have noticed 
in a former number, and here only call attention to it. k. 


From the American Millennial Association Publication 
House, Boston, we have two most excellent books. The one 
is Christ Yet to Come, being a Review of Dr. J. P. Warren’s 
“ Parousia of Christ,” by Rev. Josiah Litch, with an intro- 
duction by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. The other is Discus- ; 
sion on the Millennium; the Pre-Millennnial Advent Vindi- 
cated, being a Review of Rev. Dr. David Brown’s Post- 
Millennial Advent of Christ, by Rev. J. Litch. 

The great question of the second coming of Christ is now 
being given an unusual prominence before the Church. It is 
not the part of wisdom to ignore a Bible doctrine of such 
vital importance, and, therefore, all Christian people should 
give the matter thoughtful attention. While in our studies 
of this subject we should go directly to the Bible to learn 
what is therein revealed concerning it, yet it may and doubt- 
less will be of great help to us to get the assistance of those 
who have made the subject a life-long study. In these books 
are brought out the views of both pre and post millennialists 
in fair contrast; and by a careful reading and comparing 
with Scripture, one may easily decide which is the more 
scriptural. Is our dear Lord and Saviour to come again 
upon earth personally and reign? or is he reigning now in 
heaven and in the hearts of God’s children? What, when, 
and where is to be the millennium? What is the Church 
and what the kingdom? These and many other like ques- 
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tions press themselves upon us and demand solution. They 
are not questions which we may give over to the theological 
professor, but they have to do with the life, character, and 
walk of every individual Christian. The Bible is open before 
us—study the Word. We commend these books to our read- 
ers, not as books of controversy, but books in which the 





important events of Christ’s second coming, his reign upon 
earth, the millennium, etc., are discussed in the light of 
Scripture and with true Christian spirit. Get the books. 
Address American Millennial Association, Boston, Mass. _ R. 
Purcatory, Doctrinally, Practically, and Historically Opened, by William 

Barrows, D.D., with an Introduction by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. New 

York: American Tract Society. 

Our author has herein given a thorough and authoritative 
statement of the doctrine of purgatory from the most popu- 
lar and accredited text-books and treatises of the Church on 
that subject, and our readers will get from this book not only 
the best formulated statement of the doctrine extant, but at 
the same time learn much of the history of Romanism and 
Paganism, running as far back as the times of Moses. It is 
a book of value to the student of the religions of the world, 
for while reading that which he cannot accept as true, his 
mind and heart will be led to prize more sacredly than ever 
the Christian religion and the pure Word of God. R. 
Doryer ON THE Future Strate, Being a Translation of the Section of His 

System of Christian Doctrine Comprising the Doctrine of the Last 

Things, with an Introduction by Newman Smyth. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Smyth in his introduction says, “I should be doing 
Dr. Dorner an injustice should I publish as a tract for the 
times his chapter upon eschatology without seeking through 
an introduction to put it in its own proper perspective, and 
to indicate the general principles of Dorner’s reasoning, 
through which we should approach this portion of his sys- 
tem. . . . . Dorner’s reasonings are living outgrowths from 
his principles of faith, and his conclusions need to be appre- 
hended and discussed not merely as so many logical quanti- 
ties of thought, but they should be understood and estimated 
in the light of the principles in which they have grown to 
be what they are.” At the conclusion of the introduction, 
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which is a lengthy one, follows the translation, with notes 
interspersed. The subject of a future or intermediate state 
is one that should probably receive greater attention than 
has heretofore been given to it, for if the resurrection of the 
body and the general judgment must intervene before the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the final doom of 
the wicked are fully reached and enjoyed or endured by the 
world of mankind, then there must be an intermediate state. 
The book is worthy a perusal. R. 

Fina Causes, by Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 

Faculté Des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the second edition of the 

French, by William Affleck, B.D., with Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., 

LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This work we pronounce the best of the kind we have 
ever read. It is a book which supplies a need in our litera- 
ture at this particular time. In the prefatory note, the trans- 
lator says, “ This translation has been undertaken on the 
recommendation of Prof. Flint and others, who regard M. 
Janet’s work as by far the ablest on the subject of final 
causes, and as well fitted to supply a lack in our literature. 
By an interesting coincidence, while our version was passing 
through the press, the following statement appeared in an 
influential newspaper in a letter from its French correspond- 
ent, the writer being, in all probability, unaware that an 
English edition was in progress: ‘ Will there not be found in 
British science a man of eminence to fight the battle of good 
sense and of the facts against the monstrous imaginations of 
Darwin? If such a man comes out he will find powerful 
assistants in our Quartrefages, our Blanshard, and our Janet. 
The book of this last one, on the Causes Finales, is really an 
event in science, and ought to have a large circulation among 
educated classes abfoad.’”’ 

Prof. Flint gives a good preface to this edition, in which 
he recommends the book very highly. He says, ‘* The pub- 
lishers of this work having requested me to preface it with 
a few words of recommendation, I willingly comply with 
their desire, although convinced that scarcely any book has 
recently appeared which less needs extrinsic testimony in its 
favor. The French original, which was published only in 
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1876, has already attracted to itself much attention, and all 


candid judges, whether accepting or not its conclusions, have 
warmly acknowledged its great ability and value. Although 
not an absolutely exhaustive treatise on final causes, seeing 
that it does not attempt to trace their presence in the regions 
of intellect cr emotion, morality and history, it is the most 
comprehensive work which has been written on the subject; 
while the omission indicated, whether intentional or not, is 
perhaps one which could be amply justified. It is also a 
truly philosophical treatise, alike in conception, spirit, and 
execution. Truth alone is sought, reason alone is appealed 
to, and difficulties are neither evaded nor represented as less 
formidable than they really are, but on the contrary, every 
serious objection, either to the existence of final causes in 
nature, or to the interpretation which the author would assign 
them, is stated in its full force. Certainly no disposition is 
shown to exaggerate the weight or worth of the answers 
which are given to these objections.” 

We quote at length from Dr. Flint’s preface that our read- 
ers may get a clearer idea of the work. Certainly it is a 
high compliment, coming as it does from such a source. The 
plan of the work is simple, the argument clear and natural, 
and the reader, as Dr. Flint says, “is never left in uncer- 
tainty as to where he is or whither he is going.” 

The work is divided into two parts—Book First and Book 
Second. The first part is, Are there ends in nature? and 
the second, What is the ultimate cause or explanation of the 
ends in nature? and closes with an appendix of ten short 
chapters on the different systems of philosophy of final 
causes. The appendix begins with The Problem of Induction, 
as stated by M. Lachelier, M. Ch. Waddington, and others, 
and winds up with The Physico-Theological Proof. The work 
is valuable to the student of philosophy in general, but es- 
pecially to those interested in biological and metaphysical 
sciences. 

Because Darwin and others of like schools have taught 
some truth and found new facts in science, it is becoming 
fashionable to give them a pretty full endorsement. It is 
scarcely considered scholarly with some to reject Darwin’s 
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theories or deny what he has taught. Much that he has 
taught is perhaps truth, but much more no doubt is false. 
Most of what he has written we know but little about, and 
much of it he knew but little about himself when he wrote 
it. Speculative science is generally dangerous, it matters 
not what its character is. It is dangerous to endorse Darwin, 
Huxley, or any of our modern scientists, so called, without 
a great deal of modification. The signs are that we are to 
have a revolution in these questions, and that the day is not 
distant when these modern lights will be extinguished by the 
blaze of a purer knowledge. K. 


Frxpine Her Puiace, by Howe Benning, author of “ Quiet 
Corners,” “Opening Plain Paths,” etc., and The Full Nest, 
by Cousin Ella, author of “ Little Twigs,” “ Mattie’s Rule 
for Happiness,” ete., are two beautiful stories. The pub- 
lishers of these books have done ample justice to the authors 
in the general make-up, so that they are real gems in the 
family library. The authors have maintained their well- 
earned reputation as popular writers, and their readers will 
doubtless be fully repaid for time and money spent in their 
purchase and perusal. We are thankful that in this reading 
age we are having so many good books to read. The Amer- 
ican Tract Society, realizing the necessity for good books, 
are bending their energies to supply that great want, and 
thus to counteract as far as may be the trashy and worthless 
literature of the day. Therefore we can very heartily recom- 
mend these books to our readers, feeling assured that they 
will rise from their perusal filled with new and better 
thoughts and desires, and encouraged to greater efforts in 
newer and better ways for the promotion of good among 
mankind. Address American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
street, New York R. 
Srupres or NeGiectep Texts, by Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., Pastor of the 

Memorial Church, New York City. New York: American Tract Society. 

This is a volume of twenty-nine sermons preached by Dr. 
Robinson, and as he says in a prefatory note, “selected from 
those delivered in the course of ordinary pastoral work, and 
is peculiar in that the discourses are founded upon passages 
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of Scripture seldom chosen for the pulpit.” Most of them 
are new as texts for sermons, while some of them are fre- 
quently used, but of the class that never grow old. In the 
sense of being used, however, they are not of the neglected 
class. This, though, is not the question. It is, Are they 
good sermons? and will it pay to buy the book and take the 
time to read them? We answer, Yes. They are short, 
practical, and so far as we have had time to read them, we 
think they are good. The language and style are pleasant 
and easy and the spirit good. We do not believe everything 
the author says, but as nearly so, perhaps, as we could in any 
book of sermons. The spirituality is genuine, and the au- 
thor aims to present the Scriptures in as practical and attrac- 
tive way as possible. It will do any one good to read these 
sermons, and if he will study them in the same spirit in 
which they were prepared, he will grow in grace and in the 
knowledge and power of God. We cannot recommend too 
highly the house from which this book is issued, the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. K. 

Tue Proors or Curist’s Resurrection, from a Lawyer’s Standpoint, by 

Charles R. Morrison, of Manchester, N. H. 

We have received this very excellent little book from the 
publisher, Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass., for which we 
return our sincere thanks. It ought to be in every Christian 
family, but especially ought every preacher to have it. The 
author takes up the subject, as is stated in the caption, and 
argues it as a lawyer would any other question, upon the 
the testimony as to the facts. This is an important question. 
If it can be settled by the testimony, as a fact in history, that 
Christ did rise from the dead on the third day after his cruci- 
fixion, as the New Testament teaches, then the question is 
settled. If that can be proven by incontestible evidence, 
then the truth of the Messiahship is proven. If that is 
proven, the truth of the Bible, the whole plan of redemp- 
tion, and the Christian religion is proven. This our author 
proposes to do and does do, and that too by the same rules 
of evidence that are relied on in establishing any other fact. 
Any case in the courts of our country which can be proven 
as clearly and by as many and as trustworthy witnesses as 
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this case, would be settled without hesitation and without 


hope from appeal. 

We would like to give some of his arguments and an array 
of his witnesses, but our space and time forbid; but we cor- 
dially commend the work and bespeak for it a large and 


rapid circulation. K. 

















““ITS VALUE INCREASES EVERY YEAR.”—2h¢ Churchman, N.Y. 
THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


Prof. Max McLiER, Tue DuKE or ARGYLL, Mattuew ARNOLD, 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, Francis W. Newman, 
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Ricuarp A. Proctor, GeorGE MacDonaLp, Francis GALton, 
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and many others, are represented ia the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1883 Tae Livine AcE enters upon the forticth year of its publication. Originally commended by 
President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and man 
others, it has constantly received the support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met wi 
uninterrupted success. A WEEKLY MaGaZINz of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satis- 
Jactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

‘Dasing the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 
together with an amount 


Unapproachecd by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of Tae Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TELE ABUIBST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 





Opinions. 
“ Litre ty’s Livixe Acs has now for many years held “ It retains its traits of catholicity, breadth of scope, and 
the first place of all our serial publications, . There is discriminating selection, which have marked it from the 
nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biography, beginning. . It is simply indispensable.”"—Bosion Jour- 


philosophy, or religion, thatcannotbefoundinit. . The nail. 

volumes, as they successively appear, must be the despair “No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
ofthe critic. They are so uniformly excellent,and with an value.”—jZoston Traveller. 

excellence of such a high character, that they exhaust his “No reader who makes himself familior with its con- 








terms of praise.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ There is no betier medium of keeping one’s self well 
informed in regard tuo the intellectual condition of the 
day.”—New York Observer. 

“The ablest essavs and reviews of the day are to be 
found here.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It stands easily at the head of its class and deserves 
its prosperity.”— The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ Noother publication can supplyitsplace. It furnishes 
indispensable reading. . It contains not only the best 
solid literature, but also the best serial stories of the day. 
Its pages are sufficient to keep any reacier abreast with the 
best printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
writers.”—Zpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. 

““ Whatever else in current literature we may have, we 
cannot well afford to be without Tus Livine Age.”— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

“1¢ enables its readers to Coop fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”"— Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

“In no other form with which we are acquainted is so 
much valuable and interesting reading for sosmall an out- 
lay placed within the reach of the public. . The indis- 

ensable among magazines.”—Pacyic Churchman, San 

rancisco. 

* It is for readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and available means of possessing themselves 
of the very best results of curreat criticism, philosophy, 
science and literature.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“Its weekly deliverances have been hailed with delight 
for more than a generatiou.”—Christian Register, Boston. 

“ Asmuch a necessity as ever.” —The Advance,Chicago. 

“ The best and cheapest periodical in Amenca.”—Zvan- 
gelical Churchman, Toronto. 


tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture,”— 
New York Tribune. 

* As well conducted as ever.""—New York World. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
infoimed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthiies. . In it we find the best productions 
of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand,.”"— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Since its first ap earance, nearly forty years ago, it 
has beev far ahead of all competition in English-speaking 
lands.”"—Philadelphia Evening News 

“It is indispensable in every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought of 
the day.”—Hartford Courant. 

“It furnishes u complete compilation of an indispensa 
bie literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Asmuch in the forefront of eclectic publications as 
at its start forty years ago.”"—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“It beinga weekly publication, is, comparatively speak 
ing, the cheapest magazine published.’”"— Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit. 

“Grows better as the years roll on.”— Jndianapolis 
Journal. 

“It is the most valuable acquisition that could be made 
to any magazine table.'’"— Leavenworth Times 

“ The oldest and best.”— Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

“‘ It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
all its phases.”— North American, Philadelphia. 

“ The great eclectic of the world.”— Morning Star, Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

“ Whatever may be the competition fur public favor, it 
always holds its place. The best of magazines to sub- 
scribe to.”"—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. ) 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of ‘ Lirret.’s Livine Aes,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American mo. thiies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philade/phia Evening Bulletin 

For $10.50, Tue Livine Acer and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's Weekly 
or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tux Livine Ace and the 
St. 


or Lippincott’s Monthly, postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS, 


CUMBERLAND PREesBYTERIAN—An eight-page weekly, devoted 
to the interests of Christianity and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Price, $2 per year; $1 per year 
to ministers. 

CommMEentTs—A Sunday-school help for teachers and advanced 
classes, published quarterly at 73 cents per quarter, in 
clubs of five or more to one address > single copy, 30 cents 
per year. One of the best in the country. 

SunDAY ScHooL, GemM—Containing lessons for intermediate 
classes, published semi-monthly for 73 cents per quarter 
when sent in clubs of ten or more to one address; single 
copy, 50 cents per year. 

Our Lambs—Containing lessons for little folks, published 
weekly for 3 cents per quarter when sent in clubs of ten 
or more to one address; single copy, 20 cents per year. 
This is one ot the most handsome publications of its 
kind issued from the press. 

Tue Lesson Lear—Containing the lessons found in the Com- 
MENTS, slightly abridged, published weekly at 2} cents 
per quarter when sent in clubs of ten or more to one 
address. No single 8 ibseriptious received. 

ALL Suppuies ordered by the quarter will end with the quar- 
ter. Do not forget this, as it is important. 

Address, Board of Publication C. P. Church, 


138 Caurcn Street, NasHvi.tie, TENN 





